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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Venezuela (pp. 7, 8, 9) 

Spotlight on America—Our 
Pennsylvania Dutch (pp. 10, 
11) 

From Canada by Land—A radio 


play (pp. 12, 13, 14) 
American Folklore— 
John McLoughlin (p. 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To understand how 
influenced by his natural environment 
in different regions of Venezuela 

2. To observe how modern man uses 
science and machinery to alter his natu 
ral environment 

3. To learn how long-hidden natural 
wealth is making Venezuela rich 

4. To consider what developments 
should take place in Venezuela as a 
result of the 
riches 


16) 


man’s life is 


increase in the nation’s 


5. To study the problems of farming 
and mining in Venezuela 

6. To learn something about indus 
trial developments in cities like Cara 
Vas 
a soci al stuclic s les 


7. To sh ae how 


son can become a vehicle for instruc 


tion in the language arts 
s To 


mation, spelling 


gain practice in sentence for- 


and punc tuation 


WRITING SENTENCES 
A study of the Theme Article 


To the pupils: 1. Read the theme 
article thoroughly. Take notes on it 

2. Write one complete sentence in 
response to the remarks which will be 
You may refer to your 
but not practice the open-book 
use of Junior Scholastic in this exercise 
Make up your 


3. The 


addressed to vou 


notes 


own sentences 


toll wing SN rds shoul 1 be 


for This Issue 


placed on the board as an aid to the 
spelling demands of this lesson— 


Venezuela 
Maracaibo 
Guiana 
Andean 


Orinoco 


population 
iron ore 
ocean- going 
wealth 
electricity 
Caracas 
Ciudad Bolivar 
llanos 


burros 
government 
reservoirs 
irrigahon 

the farmer's fields 
the farmers’ fields 


llaneros 
jungles 
explorers 


4. Other blackboard reminders might 
mention periods, question marks, 
commas. Since words used in a series 
likely to appear in some of 
sentences, it will be helpful if you write 
an example of this use of the comma on 
the board 

(1) Gold, diamonds, 
deposits of iron ore lie 
highlands of Venezuela 

2. The Orinoco is broad, deep, and 


and 


are your 


and valuable 
hidden in the 


long 


Social Studies 
and Language Arts 


In this lesson we are setting ourselves 


two goals. First, we are trying to get 
current af- 


prac . 


important information on 


tairs Second we are gaining 


of writing 


Things to Remember 
1 A 
thought 
2. A 
predic ate 
3. Of 


not made 


sentence expresses a 


sentence has a subject and a 


course, natural conversation is 
up ent irely of « mplete sen 
observe 


read the 


tences, as you will readily 


Exuma: Going to theme 
Elsie? 

Read it last night 

Hope we have time to talk 


shout it today 


articl 
Evstr 
Ema 
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The 


verb 


meaning is clear; the missing 
forms and pronouns are under- 
stood. It is important, nevertheless, that 
we know how to form a sentence, com 
plete with subject and predicate 

4. We should be able to identify 
different kinds of sentences—statements, 
questions, commands and requests, ex 
clamatory sentences. More advanced 
students will also recognize the differ 
ences between simple, compound, and 
complex forms of sentence structure. 

5. Whether you are ten years old, 
sixteen, or older, you have discovered 
that such matters as correct punctua 
tion and spelling are important in the 
art of written language * 


THE EXERCISE 
(With a Sampling of Sentences) 


1. Explain the name of the South Amer- 
ican country, Venezuela. 

(1) Did you ever hear. that Vene- 
zuela means “Little Venice”? 

(2) When the early explorers of 
Venezuela saw a native village built out 
over a huge lake, they named it after 
the city of Venice, in Italy. 


2. Comment on the population of Vene- 
zuela. 

(1) About 4,000,000 people live in 
Venezuela 

The population of Venezuela is 

small in relation to the country’s size. 


3. Tell something about the jungles of 

the Guiana Highlands. ° 

(1) How hot and damp it is in the 
jungles! 

2) Can you picture the dangers that 
lurk in the thick jungles? 


4. Hidden wealth in the Guiana High- 
lands is leading people to clear away 
the jungles. What do you know 
about this project? 

1) Have you heard that U. S. steel 
ompanies have bought mining rights 
in the jungles of Venezuela? 

2) What treasures lie hidden jn the 

Highlands of Venezuela! 


5. If travel through the jungle is so 
difficult, how is a mining company 
able to get iron ore out to sea-going 
ships? 

1) A railroad has 


tween the mine 
) 


been built be 
and the Orinoco River 
rhe ore is transported by rail and 
by river boats until it reaches ocean 
going ships 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: May 16 
Theme Article: Belgian Congo 
American Folklore; Paul Bunyan 
Spotlight on America: Oyster Har 

vest 


Semester Review Test 


May 23 
Theme Article: Water Highways 
(Factories, Mines, and Waterways 
of Western Europe), a film-text 
article 
Student Achievement Issue: 
tions from award-winning entries 
in Scholastic Art and Photography 
Group 1) and Scholastic 
Writing Awards 


selec 


Awards 


Junior Division) 











6. Describe the Orinoco River 

] The 
UDhousand miles long 
4 De 


Orinoco is more than a 


vou realize that the Orinoco 
is to broad and deep that sea-going 


ships can sail up it for a thousand 


miles? 


7. What is Ciudad Bolivar? 
1) Ciudad Bolivar 
the Orinoco 
2) Bolivar City 
is a seaport, even though it is 200 miles 


s a seaport on 
or Ciuded Bolivar 


inland 


§. North of the Orinoco spread the 
llanos. Make a statement about this 
region 


(1) The llanos are plains 


2) Lilaneros, the cowboys of Vene 


zuela, tend the herds of cattle on the 


llanos 


9. The Maracaibo Lowlands have 
made Veneruela rich. Comment on 
this region 
1) Oil is the black gold of the Mar 

ac aibo l owlands 
2) Venezuela is the third largest oil- 

producing nation in the world 


10. What happened to change 


scenery of Lake Maracaibo 
1918? 


the 
after 


(1) Oil companies began to explore 
the lake 

2) Steel-trame towers began to rise 
out of the lake as the 
to work 


ul drillers went 


4) Maracaibo. a 
VIS 


Venezuela's largest cities 


15,000 


one of 


town of 


people in has become 


ll. Write a descriptive sentence about 
Caracas 


high in a valley of the Andes 


capital of Venezuela lies 


(2) How I would like to see the red- 
tiled roofs of Caracas! 

(3) Is it any wonder that Caracas 
has plenty of electricity, with those 
rushing mountain streams! 


12. Tell us something about the crops 

grown in the Andean Highlands. 

1) The a farmer's fields 
show how high the altitude is 

2) Farmers who live in the low, 
valleys of the Andean region 
raise bananas corn, and manico 

3) Coffee grows at the higher alti- 
tudes because it needs a cool climate 
and well-drained soil 


crops in 


warm 


ree 


13. How are surplus crops of the An- 
dean region disposed of? 
(1) Crops are piled on the backs of 
burros and 


2) Sure-footed 


taken to market 


burros carry the 


farmers crops to Caracas 


3) The city people buy the crops 


i4. Oil and iron ore have made Vene- 

zuela rich. To what good use does 

the government plan to put its 

wealth? 

1) The government of Venezuela is 
planning to build new schools 

2) Railroads and highways are to 
be built in Venezuela 

3) Wouldn't it be a good plan to 
build dams and reservoirs in order to 
control floods and irrigate dry land in 
Venezuela? 


Spotlight on America—Our 
Pennsylvania Dutch 
To the Pupils: When we speak of the 
culture of a grup of people we refer 
to their ways of doing things, to their 
home 


their arts and crafts, 
their particular beliefs, their character- 
istic wavs. Various culture groups are 
to be found among the American peo- 
ple. Though they differ in some ways, 
they are alike in more ways. They are all 
Americans, thev all have beliefs that are 
dear to them; they all wish to train 
their children for the good life. Read 
this article about the Amish people of 
Lancaster County, in Pennsylvania, and 
be prepared to compare their 

with the customs you onal best 
your 


customs, 


wavs 
Make 
matters as 
special foods, ancestral roots and lan- 
guage customs, style of dress, symbolic 
ideas on arts and 
skills, home furnishings hospitality. 


comparisons on such 


dress education 


American Folklore- 
John McLoughlin 


This story, the in the Junior 
Scholastic folklore series, could be 
coupled with the radio play, “From 
Canada by Land,” to build a program 
about our neighbor country 


latest 


Material for the folklore series has 
been suggested by the “folklore and 
legends map from Living in Our Amer- 
ica, a History for Young Citizens, by 
Quillen and Krug, recently published 
by Scott, Foresman and Company 


SEMESTER REVIEW TEST 

The Second Semester Review Test, 
containing objective and visual quizzes 
for readers of Junior Scholastic, will 
be delivered as part of the May 16 
issue. The tests will be based on ma 
terial and events covered in Junior 
Scholastic from February 7, 1951 
through May 16. The test will occupy 
the middle four pages of the magazine 
for the benefit of teachers who may 


wish to use it separately. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for « Five-minute Quiz 

1. Name the wide, deep river which 
is the longest in Venezuela. (Orinoco) 

2. Name the city in Venezuela's 
llanos which is a busy seaport, though 
it is 200 miles inland from the sea 
(Ciudad Bolivar or Bolivar City) 

3. What is Venezuela's biggest export 
and biggest money-maker? (Oil) 

4. Name the city that is Venezuela's 
capital. (Caracas) 

5. The ancestors of most of the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch in Lancaster County 
came from what country? (Germany) 

6. Name the man who has been 
called “The Father of Oregon.” (John 
McLoughlin or Dr. McLoughlin) 

7. This man was forced to resign 
from his job because he insisted on help- 
ing settlers from what country? (U. S.) 

8. Name the man who traveled “from 
Canada by land” to the Pacific Ocean in 
1793. (Alexander Mackenzie) 

9. What country has set up the first 
permanent base on Antarctica? (France) 

10. Britain has just signed an agree- 
ment to buy meat from what country 
which raised its meat prices last year? 
(Argentina ) 





Answers to Quis-Werd Pursie, p. 23 


ACROSS :!-lizard; 1-dinosaur: 8-am: 10- 
opine; ll-met; 13-led; 14-sob; 16-weds: 19- 
seat; 20-Bob; 22-fog; 25-was; Zi-avast; 30- 
So.; 3i-reptiles; 33-resets 

DOWN. i-limes; 2-in; 3-z00; 4-asp; 5-rail 
6-dune, 7-dam,; &8-red; 12-tows; 15-bee; 17- 
Gab; 18-stow; 21-bases: 22-far:. 23-over; %- 
gape. 26-SOS: 28-sts, 29-tie; 32-Lt 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 22 


1. VENEZUELAN TRAVELOGUE: 1-Hot 
jungies; rich deposits of tron ore; 2-cattle; 
summer floods and winter droughts; 3-wet 
jungles and dry plains, oil; 4-mountains,; in 
manufacturing cities and on farms 

2. IN LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 
1,2. 5,6 6.9 

3. TRAVELING WITH THE NEWS 
1-Antarctica; 2-Brazil; 3-New York; 4-Cali- 
fornia, 5-London 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
Bolivar; 2-Arthur MacArthur 
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QUESTION: What sweet was called the nectar 
of the gods? 


ANSWER: Honey. It appears in many ancient 
legends; and Aristotle, the Greek philosopher, a bit 
mystified by its goodness, called it,“Dew distilled 
from the stars and the rainbow.” More practically 
you might call it a delicious, easily-digested food. 





eA) 


XA 


QUESTION: What is a “four-star” breakfast? 





ANSWER: These four easy-to-eat courses— bread 
and butter (or fortified margarine), cereal*, milk, 

and fruit or fruit juice. It's a team that will help 
» <ecyrar pce mata many men make up an out- you to scoré in everything you do. You can’t star 
door pold team in school or athletics if you neglect breakfast. So 


ANSWER: Four men—and each man is a star in make a “four-star” breakfast your daily habit! 


riding skill and accurate hitting. These players 
must be alert and strong for the fast, rough game 
of polo. They, like other athletes, know that a good 
way to keep fit is to eat the right foods, starting 
each day with a “four-star” breakfast. 





sk ...for instance, 
Post's new Sugar Crisp 
... coated with sugar 
and honey. 


“As a cereal it’s dandy, 
For snacks it's so handy, 
Or eat it like candy!” 


Ary A\t The Famous POST Cerea® 


Post Teastios Post's Roisin Bran 


Products of General Foods 


Post's 40% Bron Flokes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grape-Nuts Fickes Post's Wheat Meal Suger Crisp 
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Venezuela (theme article 
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America) 


From Canede by Lond (radio play) 
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How's Your Heolth? 

Sports neue 

Words to the Wise 

Starred Words 

Junior Writers 

Citizenship Quiz 

Some Fun 

Quiz-werd Puzzle 

New Movies 


FAMOUS PLAYER 
EQUIPMENT 


to help your game 


Beb Feller end Ted Williams ere 
members of the famous Wilsen 
Advisory Stat ter the developmen! of 
better equipment for better play 


witron™ 


Gy yyy 


A2210 


» ai 3 


j The Witsen Ted Williams Pro-Medel. 


7 


Famous players in every major 
Wilson Official League Baseballs are : 4 
halt euediee @ : a sport—including such baseball 
fications. Used in more professionel! oreage 
tongues than any other bad greats as Ted Williams and Bob 


Feller—use and recommend Wilson 


By, ’ : sports equipment—today'’s modern 


a equipment for today’s fast modern 
/ Opeccal ; play. They say “Play Wilson and you 


44 play the best.” Sold by leading 
qn sporting goods dealers everywhere. 


wilson 
EQUIPMENT 


TODAY IN spate 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO, CHICAGO 
Branch Offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principol cities 
1A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., lac.d 





Ing New York City Arthur MacArthur met 
Fa@ix Adler, famous clown, at circus. 


U.N. Troops Give Ground, 
Mow Down Communists 


oN 
San 


forces are trading strips of 
Korean territory for thousands 
of ¢ ust lives 
Bn the first week of a new, all-out 
affack « my armies rossed the 
s8t) Parallel in central and westert 
Ké@rea. But the Communists lost 
m@re thar 0.000 men 
uitenant-Ceneral James A. Van 
the { N 


¥ victo 


mander f 
i is confident 
reported that the 
ut off and trap U.N. units 
pulling back ac 
" y to pl in the er eral ex 
a \\ are taking a tremen 


% the enemy a 1 keeping 


forces 


epemy 


woes «are 


plain 


ses low 
The general warned that the Com 
hundreds of thousands 
left to throw into the attack 


armies 


mists have 

» to press, enemy 

r southward against heavy 

fire from U.N tanks, artil 

infantrymen. An enemy 

force is closing in on Seoul, South 
Koreas battered capital 

North K 

Seoul after oroke out last 

lune. In September U.N 

( uptured Seoul and 


planes 


lery na 


rean troops captured 


s00n War 
forces re 


pt shed nto 


wie W id 
Yankees gave him an autographed bat. 
He had met DiMaggio before in Tokyo. 


North Korea 
of Seoul in 


nese ( 


They 


January by huge 


were driven out 
Chi- 
ommunist armies. Last March 
U.N took Seoul 
fourth that the 
changed hands 
Reports from Korea say the Chi 
ommunists have 800 Russian 


again the 


had 


tore vs 


time capital 


nese ¢ 
made planes based in Manchuria 
U.N 


bomb thes« au 
} 


planes may be ordered to 


bases if the enemy 
air attacks 


New Price Control Orders 
Cut Back Price of Beef 


The 


orders on beef to bring 


launches heavy 


S. has issued price control 
down the 
cost of living. Beef makes up 44 per 
cent of our nation’s meat diet 
The orders fix the prices that meat 
packers and slaughterers may pay 
tor livestock. They also fix prices that 
wholesalers and retailers can charge 


for beef 


cut retail 


The orders are expected to 
of beet about 10 
cents a pound by next fall 


pt ces 


The orders will cut retail prices of 
beet four or five cents a pound by 
August 1. They will drop another 
four or five cents on October | 

Other price control orders dealing 
with veal, lamb, mutton, and pork 
soon will be issued 


Sight-Seeing in the U.S. 
A long-time dream is coming true 
for Arthur MacArthur, General Mac 
Arthur's 13-year-old son. This is the 
first time he has ever been in the 
U.S. and he is having 
time seeing the sights 
With his 


been 


a bang up 


father he 
with 


mother and 


has greeted ringing 


cheers by millions of fellow Ameri 
cans 

Between parades and parties, Ar 
thur saw his first big league baseball 
game and first three-ring circus. He 
had his first view of the Statue of 
Liberty, and many other U. S. sights 

General MacArthur is 
Washington, D.C., appearing as a 
witness at a Senate Hearing on U.S 
foreign policy in the Far East 


U.S. Citizen Jailed 
In Hungary Is Released 


Communist Hungary has released 
Robert A. Vogeler, a U.S 


man 


now In 


busine $s 
He was arrested in November 
1949. on a charge of spying and was 
sentenced to 15 vears in prison The 
U.S pro 
tested his arrest. It closed Hungarian 
consulate offices in New York, N. Y 
and «Cleveland, Ohio. It 
travel by U.S. citizens in Hungary 

Last June U.S. officials 
talks with Hungary to bring about 


denied this charge and 


banned 
begar 


Mr. Vogeler’s release. In exchange 
for his release, the U.S 
1. Allow Hungary to 
consulate offices in the U.S 
2. End the ban on travel by U.S 
citizens in Hungary 


agreed to 


reopen its 


3. Return some Hungarian prop 
erty carried off by German troops 
during World W ar Il 

4. Broadcast Voice of America 
programs only on channels which do 
not interfere with Hungary's radio 

Mr. Vogeler rejoined his wife and 
Robert, 11, and William, 9 
in Vienna, capital of Austria 

After his release, Mr. Vogeler said 
“You never realize what 
means until you lose it.” 


two sons 


freedom 





Erie RR Re-enacts 
First Long U.S. Run 


On May 14, 155], a train of the 
Erie Railroad began the first long 
listance railroad trip ever made in 
the U. S.—a 446-mile run 

This run was from Piermont, N. Y., 
m the Hudson River, to Dunkirk, 
N. Y., on Lake Erie. It marked the 
first railroad link-up between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Great Lakes 

Aboard the train were 300 passen- 
gers including Millard Fillmore, 13th 
President of the U. S.; Daniel Web- 
his Secretary of State; and other 
members of the President's Cabinet 

Daniel Webster sat in a largé rock 
ing chair fastened to the floor of the 
»bservation flat car 
any of the scenery 

Next week, on May 14, the Erie 
Railroad will re-enact its inaugural 
run with an old-fashioned train. The 
train will be made up of a wood 
burning locomotive, baggage 
coach, and observation flat car 

One of the guests aboard the train 
will be Junior Scholastic’s Spotlight 
on America reporter. He will be tak 
ing notes and gathering material. 
His article describing the re-enact- 
ment run will appear in Junior Scho- 
lastic next fall 

Today Erie serves an area of six 
states with 34 per cent of the nation’s 
population and 45 per cent of its 
manufacturing plants 


ster 


so as not to miss 


Car, 


More Latin Americans 
Than U.S. Americans 


For the first time the population of 
the 20 Latin-American republics is 
larger than that of the U.S 

A recent census of Latin America 
shows that it has a population of 
nearly 153,000,000. The population 
of the U. S. is about 152,000,000 

See Junior Scholastic for April 11 
and April 25 

Brazil's population has grown the 
In 1940 it was 41,236,000. In 
1950 the population was 52,300,000, 
making Brazil by far the 
Latin-American country 


fastest 
largest 


The census shows that Paraguay 
now has men and women in equal 
number. In the 1860s a war against 

Argentina, and Brazil 
killed so many men of Paraguay that 
there were seven women to every 


Uruguay, 


man 


William M , 18511 
unit 6,000-horsepower 
the 1851 446-mile run 





tive on the Erie Railroad, stands beside modern four- 


William Mason will 
tt will pull a train made up of 1851 


be used for re-enacting 
railroad cars 





France Sets Up Base 
In the Antarctic 


France has set up the first perma 
nent base on Antarctica, the vast fro 
zen continent at the South Pole. The 
base lies on the coast of Adelie Land, 
which was discovered by a French 
admiral in 1840 

He named it after his wife and 
claimed it for France. Adelie Land is 
shaped like a long, thin cut of pie 
An area larger than Colorado, it 
stretches from the South Pole to the 
Indian Ocean 

French explorers did not visit 
Adelie Land again until January 
1950. That month an 11-man expedi 
tion landed on Adelie Land's coast 
and set up a small base called Port 
Martin. From this base, French sci 
entists traveled Adelie 
Land 


deep into 


The scientists gathered facts about 
its plant and animal life, glaciers, 
mineral resources, and weather con 
They explored more than 
1,500 miles by dog teams and on 
U. S.-made snow vehicles 


ditions 


Antarctica, one of the world’s cold 
est regions, has temperatures rang- 
ing from 50 to 100 degrees below 
zero. The French scientists reported 
bitter cold weather and 100-mile-an 
hour Adelie Land. One 
night the dogs were frozen to the ice 
after their body heat had dropped 
In the morning a scientist chopped 
the dogs loose 


Ww“ inds on 


Earlier this year a 15-man French 
expedition relieved the others and is 


now carrying on their work. The 


original expedition has returned to 
France to report its findings 

Other countries have claimed parts 
of Antarctica 
the U.S 
Australia 
and Russia 

U. S. polar explorers first reached 
Antarctica in 1928. That year Ad 
miral Richard E. Byrd and his ex 
pedition set up a base camp on the 
Bay of Whales in the Ross Sea. The 
base camp was called “Little Amer 
ica.” The U. S. never claimed that it 
owned Little America 

Penguins, gulls, seals, and whales 
live in Antarctica. It is about twice 
the size of the U.S 


These countries are 
Britain, Chile, Argentina 


New Zealand, Norway 


Argentina Gets Money; 
Britain Gets Meat 


Britain and Argentina have signed 


will increase 
Britain's meat supply. (See Junior 
Scholastic, February 28. ) 

Britons are happy over this good 
news. Britain's meat supply is now 
lowest in its history 
allowed to 


an agreement which 


Each Briton is 
buy only about four 
ounces a week 

Beginning next August, each Briton 
will be allowed to buy about 10 
ounces of week. The first 
shipments, now on their way from 
Argentina, include thousands of tons 
of frozen beef and canned corn beef. 

Britain stopped buying meat -last 
July after Argentina raised its prices 
Britain could not afford to pay the 
higher prices. It has now agreed to 
do so 


meat a 





Science News 


Help for Condors 


The U.S 
of its California condors, the world’s 
largest flying land birds 
i wing-span of 10 teet 

California condors live 60 to 100 
But female 


me egg every four years 


has come to the rescue 


They have 


only 
The eggs 
ure laid in the open and are often 
ibandoned. Fearful of strangers, the 
their 
lays and let their young starve 
Once condors were plentiful in the 
S. Today there are about 60 
hey hide in the gorges of the 
National Forest 


ears condors lay 


condors may desert nests tor 


only 


vdres in Cali 

vear oilmen prepared to drill 
at Los Scientists said the oil 
he would frighten the « and 


keep producing my 


Pa lres 
mdors 
trom 


The ondors 


them 


would beco ihe 


shead with their 
ti the I Ss By part wT f 4 
1 drilling on 


mn went 


10.000 
s Padres region. Only 
will be allowed on 


res 


power the 
weight and 


It will be 


used to transport war supplies and 
troops 

Jet-powered, the plane can travel 
faster and carry more cargo than it 
could with gasoline engines 

The plane's take-off 
about 600 feet. This means the plane 
can take off and land 
gency runways 


distance is 


on short, emer- 


Science Wonders 


Many wonders of science are 
on display at London's 
Britain. ( See last week's 


now 
Festival of 
Junior Scho 
lasti 

In the Dome 
an send radar signals to the 


of Discovery visitors 
moon 
by operating a special machine. The 
ignals bounce off the moon and are 
reflected dn a large 
half seconds 
The Dome also features a scientifi 
Alice in Wonderland’ 


up in a series of rooms 


screen in two 


and one 
display, set 
All equipment in the first room, in 


10 times norm il 


visitors the 


luding a pencil, is 
Zt This is to give idea 
they have been made ten times small 

In the told 


m alle I 


next visitors are 
they are now 1,000 tin 
All the \ an see ot 
1 point 
sitors 


room 


a pe 


then mov 
they are t 
ten thousand 


size 


id point 


and electrons move 


i real atom 


carbon 


Another 


sp « 


lisplay shows fiving 


saucel ding in a circle without 


any \ ible wans of s ipport It 1S 


powered by a strong magnet 
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A tractor moves the jet carge plane onto the runway before its take-off 


More Big Binoculars 


4 second pair of the world’s larg 
est binoculars has turned up in Lan- 
caster County, Pa. The binoculars 
12 pairs in all, were used by the 
Japanese Navy during World War 
Il. (See Junior Scholastic, April 18 

After the war ended, a Pennsy! 
vanian working in Japan found a pair 
of the binoculars and sent them to 
Lancaster County. He traded them 
to a friend, who uses the binoculars 
to spot pheasants and other game 

The’ editor of Junior Scholastix 
thanks pupils of Grades 6 and 7 of 
the Denver ( Pa.) School for sending 
us the about Lancaster Coun 
tv's binoculars 


news 
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Simon 
American 
a ride 


Ceneral 
Latin 
took 


City was moved on 


Bolivar, famous 


liberator, recently 
New York 
a truck to a new 
An S5-foot crane lifted the 
onto its new pedestal in the 
Plaza Bolivar in Central Park, at the 
end of Avenue of the 


his statue in 


location 


statue 


Americas This 
1 to be called Sixth Ave 
fall of 1945 the 


hanged to honor friendship amon 


venue usec 
nue; in the name was 
the Americas 

The Bolivar 
New York City 
zuela 


Statue was given to 
»> by Verne 
was born in 
in 1783. His 
descendants of 


died Ww he n he 


1) years a 
Bolivar 
Venezuela 


Simon 
(Caracas, 
parents wealthy 
Spanish nobles was 
ten. Simon was sent to Spain to be 


educated 
BECAME A LEADER 


During the years he 
studied and watched 

of Napoleon Bonaparte. He 
to Aedicuie his life 
of South America from 
Then he visited the newly lib 
erated United States of America 

In 1807 Bolivar returned to South 
America. He other 
plotting Spain 


was in Eu 
rope Bo} ivar 
the rise 
swore to freeing 
the people 
Spain 


men who 
Soon 


joined 
were against 
he became a leader 

In 1810 Bolivar 
paign tor freedom. He suffered many 
But by the 


he died in 1830 he 


started his cam 


defeats and hardships 
time had suc- 
the countries which 
today called Venezuela, Colom- 


Ecuador, Bolivia, and Peru. 


ceeded in freeing 
are 
bia 





Venezuela 


sighted the New World, another 

group of Spanish explorers sailed 
along the northern shore of South 
America. Coming upon the mouth 
of a river, they turned and sailed up 
the broad stream 


G soi years after Columbus first 


Soon they found themselves on a 
huge, calm lake. Along its shores the 
explorers saw a village where dark- 
skinned natives were living in huts 
above the water. The huts were 
built on wooden poles, and tied to 
them were canoes the natives used 
to go ashore. 

The village-on-stilts reminded the 
Spaniards of the famous Italian city, 
Venice, where canals are the streets 
They jokingly named the little vil- 
lage Venezuela, which in Spanish 
means “Little Venice.” . 

Today the broad, calm lake is 
called Maracaibo, and “Little Ven- 
ice” is the name of a country more 
than twice the size of California 

Though modern Venezuela is big, 
it has few people—about 4,000,000 
This is a little more than one third 
of California's population. Most Ven- 
ezuelans live in the north, in the 
Andean Highlands 

Venezuela has four very different 
regions. The Andean Highlands is 
the only one where climate and soil 
are good for growing many crops. 
The other three regions are (1) the 
llanos, or plains; (2) the Maracaibo 
Lowlands; (3) the High- 
lands 


Guiana 


GUIANA HIGHLANDS 


The Guiana Highlands is the poor- 
est of the four regions and less than 
three per cent of the people live 
there. Thick jungles cling to the 


slopes of the low, rugged mountains 
and choke the valleys 
ways hot and damp, for the High- 


The air is al- 
lands are only 100 miles north of 
the equator, and rain falls every day. 

The few people who live in the 
Highlands hunt jungle animals for 
meat and eat fruits they cut from 
tall jungle trees. In the many streams 
that rush through the jungles the 
people catch fish. 

Perhaps in ten or twenty years 
much of the jungle will be cleared 
away. Gold, diamonds, and valuable 


deposits of iron ore lie hidden in the 


Highlands 

Some clearing away has already 
been done. A huge iron mine opened 
last August will soon be producing 
3,000 tons of iron ore a year. All of 
this ore will go to steel mills in the 
United States 

The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
(of the United States) bought min- 


ing rights in the jungle from the* 


Venezuelan government. The com- 
pany has built houses for the miners, 
power plants, and a long railroad 
from the Orinoco River through the 
jungle to the mine 

The Orinoco is broad, deep, and 
1500 miles long—the longest river 
in Venezuela and the third lengest 
in South America. It cuts into the 
heart of Venezuela just north of the 
Guiana Highlands. Boats carry the 
ore along the Orinoco from the rail 
road to the sea; from there it is 
shipped to the United States. 

U. §S. steel mills are producing 
more steel today than ever before; 
they need all the ore they can get 
The new Venezuela will 
produce only a fraction of the ore 
we use, but later, when more mines 
are opened, Venezuela may become a 
leading producer of ore. The United 


mine in 


Philip D. Gendreau 


A Venezuelan Ilanero (cowboy) 


Standard O11 (N. J.) phote by Vachon 
Cargo-arrying sailboat travels across 
the oil-slick waters of Lake Maracaibo, 
Note oil derricks above lake watefs. 


States Steel Company also holds 
mining rights and plans to start dig- 
ging soon. ‘ 

Ore boats sailing along the O#- 
noco have made it a busy river. Its 
biggest seaport is Ciudad Bolivar 
(Bolivar City), where about 20,000 
people live. This city is 200 miles im- 
land from the sea, but it is still ® 
seaport. The Orinoco is so broad and 
deep that ocean-going ships cap 
sail up it for more than a thousan@ 
miles. 

Ciudad Bolivar lies high on a hill 
overlooking the river. It is not in the 
Guiana Highlands, but is a city of 
the llanos, or plains. 


THE LLANOS 


The llanos spread north from the 
banks of the Orinoco and make up 
a large part of Venezuela. 

The people who live there raise 
cattle. Venezuelan cowboys are 
called llaneros, after the plains on 
which they live. Live cattle, beef, 
and hides are taken to Ciudad Boli- 
var by the llaneros for export. 

Thousands of cattle graze on the 
broad, grassy fields. There is room 
for millions, but the land doesn't 
produce enough food for them. 

Summer rains turn the Orinoco 
into a swollen torrent. Rising higher 
and higher, the river overflows its 
banks. Waters rush across the low 
llanos, flooding field after field of 
green grass. The llaneros drive the 
cattle away from the river, to higher 
land in the north. 

In October the rains stop. The 
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Orin: ) back into its river 
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FOUR REGIONS OF VENEZUELA 


Centuries ago, when the Spanish 
explorers first sailed into Lake Mara- 
they looked for treasure. But 
the Spaniards had never heard of 
black gold. Had they known oil lay 
hidden the 
would have meant nothing to them 


{ aibo 


beneath lowlands, it 


Oil is a kind of modern wealth 


We 


c hines 


today need oil to run ma- 


rail 
nations could not 


automobiles 
Without oil 


war 


airplanes 
roads 
wage with modern 
But 
Maracaibo, oil was not a necessity 
The knew there was 
something odd about the lake. For 
fishermen sinking their 
I ake Mara aibo 
Every time I drag in my 
with black 
What this was they didn’t know 
Not until 1918 did oil companies 
begin exploring the lake. These com 


weapons. 
when the Spaniards came to 


ke mw lander s 


many 


nets 


years 
into com- 
plained 
( overed 


, \" 
net its goo 


panies were run by Americans and 
British who hired 
work for them. They found some of 
the richest oil deposits in the world 

If those early Spanish explorers 
could back to life and sail 
flown to Lake Maracaibo, they could 
The first thing 


would be 


Venezuelans to 


come 


find many changes 
thev would se« 
tall 


waters 


i torest of 


the lake 
the oil 


towers rising above 


These towers mark 


drillings 


How is the oil brought up from 
beneath the lake? 

The first step is to build a concrete 
platform that reaches from the lake 
bottom to its surface 

On top of this platform, a derrick 
is built—a tall steel-frame tower. 
Workers lower one end of a pipe 
from the derrick into the muddy 
lake bottom. The top of the pipe 
sticks up above the lake’s surface 

Oil workers pump the water out 
of the pipe. Then a long drill, hung 
from the steel derrick, is lowered into 
the pipe to start boring. The drill 
goes down through the oozing mud 
of the lake bottom, searching for the 
underground lake of oil 

As the drill goes deeper and deep- 
er into the ground, mud and water 
ooze out of the pipe in a steady 
stream. Then when the oil is reached 
mud and water come up with a great 
gush, and with them comes oil 
Quickly the workers cap the pipe 
An opening in the cap lets the oil 
out slowly and it is drained off into 
pipes and tanks. 

Near the oil fields lies one of Ven 
ezuela’s largest cities—Maracaibo 
In 1918, Maracaibo was a town of 
15,000 people. Most of the people 
were poor and made their living 
fishing and farming. Today Mara- 
caibo is a thriving modern city of 
150,000 people, with paved streets 
and tall office buildings. 

Maracaibo is a busy port. Ships 

carry oil from the wells to refineries 
and storage tanks on the islands of 
Aruba and Curacao off the shore of 
Venezuela. From those islands, it is 
shipped to the United States, Great 
Britain, and other countries. Oil is 
Venezuela's biggest export and big- 
gest money-maker 


ANDEAN HIGHLANDS 

Most of Venezuela's other large 
cities lie in the Andean Highlands 
The Andes Mountains run the whole 
length of South America along the 
Pacific coast, from the southern tip 
of Chile to the Caribbean Sea. One 
long arm of the Andes thrusts across 
Venezuela. It is on this arm that 
most of the people live 

The largest and most modern of 
Venezuela's high in a 
This city is Cara- 
cas, Venezuela's capital. It has flow- 
er-covered plazas*, bright gardens 
and lovely homes topped with red- 
tiled roofs 


cities lies 


mountain valley 


®Meons word is defined on page 20. 





and 
mills 

into cloth 
sugar refineries, 

making shoes 
products 


In Carac as 
cities are 


Andean 
cotton is 
There are also 
and factories for 
furniture, and other 


other 
where 
woven 


Caracas has 
power, for 


plenty of electric 
streams rush down the 
mountains and crash into the valleys 
in tall waterfalls. Many of the water- 
falls have been harnessed to produce 
electricity 

Outside the of the 
people make their living farming. 
The crops they raise change with 
the Andean climate. In the low 
mountain valleys, the climate is very 
hot; high on the upper slopes, the 
climate is cool, for the higher you 
go the cooler the air. 

A visitor to the Andean Highlands 
can almost tell how high up he is 
by looking at the farmers’ fields. 

Bananas, rice, corn, beans, and 


cities, most 


manioc* need hot climate. These 
crops are raised by farmers who live 
in the low mountain valleys. 

Cacao is grown on the higher, 
cooler mountain slopes above the 
valley. Cacao supplies us with cocoa 
and chocolate. 

Coffee needs a cool climate and 
well-drained soil. This crop is grown 
still higher than cacao, where the air 
is even cooler and the rain-water 
runs off quickly. 

Above the coffee fields, wheat and 
other grains are grown. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


When the farmers harvest their 
crops, they take them to market in 
the large cities. The crops are usu- 
ally piled on the backs of burros. 
These sure-footed animals pick their 
way carefully across rough mountain 
trails to Valencia, Barquisimeto, 
Maracay, or Caracas. 


ay 
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The government of Venezuela in 
Caracas is making big plans for the 
country’s future. Money from the oil 
fields has made Venezuela wealthy, 
even though most of the wells are 
run by foreign companies. The oi! 
companies rent the land from the 
government. 

Now that iron mines are opening 
up in the Guiana Highlands, even 
more money will pour in. 

The government is planning many 
projects. First on the program is the 
building of new schools. Few Vene 
zuelans have ever been to school 
because there aren't many. The gov 
ernment also hopes to build new 
railroads and highways to out-of 
the-way parts of the country. Per- 
haps, too, dams will be built to hold 
back flood waters and reservoirs will 
be built to irrigate dry areas. Vene- 
zuela’s wealth can be put to good 
use. 

Map for Junior Scholastic by Bra Miszeres 
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clattered down the country 
road. The driver, a barefoot 
tarm boy, waved to me as he passed 
Then he turned up a side road to 
a large red barn 
1 was walking toward the barn 
from New Holland, a town in Lan- 
County, 


‘ SPEEDING horse and buggy 


Lan- 
9,000 
best farm re- 


caster Pennsylvania 


caster County, with about 


farms, is one of the 
gions in the U. S 
It is the home of our thrifty, hard- 
vorking Pennsylvania Dutch® 
Spread out for miles around me 
well-tilled 
oil, and sturdy farm buildings. Near 


vere rolling green hills 


the large barn, which was about 100 
teet long and %O feet wide, I saw a 
farmer 

He had a 
vas wearing blue trousers, a purple 
hirt, and a black 
vith a broad rim 

Hello, there,” I called out 

“Good day 


short, dark beard and 


low-crowned hat 


* answered the farmer 
myself. I told 
that | wished to write an article for 
Junior Scholastic about a 
vania Dutch family 

I'll answer your questions as best 
| can the “But 


know, we're always busy on a farm.” 


| introduced him 


Pennsyl- 


farmer said you 


Dhaest « 
lseac wears broadfalls and black hat 
with breed brim He likes basebol! 


Our 
Pennsylvania 


Dutch 


I asked him his name. For sev 
eral minutes he remained 
Finally, he told me his name 

“But please don't write my name 
in your article,” he said. “I am an 
Amish farmer. We Amish believe it 
is a sin for one man to be made 
more important than his fellow 
Write about all the 
Amish—not about me alone.” 

Then he explained that the Amish 
are one of several religious sects* 
living in The 
county has the largest Amish settle 
ment in the U. S. Other sects also 
live there—the Mennonites, Dunkers, 
River Brethren 

These groups together are known 
Pennsylvania Dutch. Some 
Ohio, lowa 


silent 


Amishmen 


Lancaster County 


Brinserites 


us the 


also live in Virginia 


Illinois and Indiana 


CAME FOR FREEDOM 


I he imcestors of the Pe nnsvl 
vania Dutch first settled here 


1680s.” the 


in the 
\lost 
(er 
also came from Switzer 
land, Moravia, Bohemia Hol 
land settled in America to 


be free to worship God in their own 


farmer went on 


ot our ancestors came trom 
many. Sore 
and 


Lhev 


Way 

Suddenly a door ot the 
swung open. Out trotted the bar 
foot bov I had 
bugyy He too 


barn 
seen riding the 
black 
shirt, and 
called 
rething like 


wore al 
broad-rimmed hat 
blue trousers. His 


broadtalls looked sor 


purple 
trousers 
sailor pants 

three 
Hes ll. My 
are 16 and 8. My daugh 
19, 1S, and 14 
hello to me 


into a long white shed near us 


This is Isaac, one of my 


sons, said the tarmer 


other sons 
ters are 21 
then ran 


Isaac said 


shed,” the 
“Isaac's toy ter- 
rier likes to sleep in there where it's 
cool “ 


tobacco 
farmer explained 


‘That's our 


The farmer told me that tobacco 
is one of the main of the 
Permsylvania Dutch 

“I have 14 acres of tobacco,” the 
farmer said. “I 


crops 


also raise. 25 acres 
18 acres of hay, 16 of wheat 
10 of potatoes, and several of peas 
and tomatoes. I own chickens. hogs 
horses, and 


ot corn 


cows.” 
back with Mike, a 
sleepy-eyed pup, and placed him in 
the shade of the barn 
holding a baseball bat 
“Do you play much baseball?” | 
asked 
“Yes, at 
He is in the sixth grade of a one 


Isaac came 


He returned 


school,” Isaac answered 
room school about half a mile from 
the farm and walks to school every 
day. His subjects are Bible reading 
urithmetic, English, geography, and 
After school he 


barn 


history works in the 


fields 

‘Isaac will go to school until he 
is 14 ‘Then I will 
teach him how to be a good farmer 
All Amishmen are 
Amish Church says that farming is 
the best way of life 


or tobacco shed 
said the farmer 


farmers. The 


Suppose Amish children do not 
wish to leave school but decide to 
study for a trade or profession,” | 
“Are they 
with school after they turn 14?” 
The farmer shook his head 
‘No, they 


said allowed to go on 


cannot—unless they 


_ Spotlight on America 





leave home for good,” he answered. 
“If they do not wish to work around 
the farm and they leave it, they are 
disowned by their families. Other 
religious sects of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, such as the Mennonites, are 
not so strict as the Amish.” 

The farmer had to repair his disk 
harrow* and asked Isaac to take me 
to the farm house, a large white 
two-story building. We walked into 
a wide, spotlessly clean kitchen. 

Isaac’s 14-year-old sister, Martha, 
was kneading dough. Her straight 
brown hair was parted in the middle 
and drawn in a bun. She wore a 
light green cotton dress, a brown 
apron, and a small white muslin cap. 

After saying hello, I asked her 
why she wore the white cap 

“It is a prayer cap,” she explained. 
“All Amish women, and girls 14 
years old or over, wear a prayer 
cap. We Amish are a religious peo- 
ple and must not pray with our 
heads bare. The prayer cap shows 
that we obey the Amish Church and 
are loyal to it at all times.” 

Martha did not like to talk about 
herself. Like her father, she did 
not want to be made more important 
than any other of the Amish. She 
told me she had finished school and 
now helped her mother and sisters 
care for the house. 

“What are you baking?” I asked. 


SHOO-FLY PIE 


“A shoo-fly pie,” Martha answered. 
“It's really a molasses cake baked 
in a pie crust. We call it shoo-fly pie 
because it is sticky and we have to 


chase flies away from it. After it’s 
baked, I'll sprinkle it with crumbs. 
We dunk our shoo-fly pie in coffee. 
“I also help mother make break- 
fast scrapple,” Martha went on 
“Scrapple is a kind of pudding made 
of corn meal, buckwheat, and scraps 
of pork. We cut it into slices and 
fry it. For breakfast we also eat 
eggs, bacon, cottage fried 
potatoes, shoo-fly pie, coffee, milk, 
rolls, butter, and fruit.’ 
“My favorite dish is schnitz und 
knepp,” Isaac said 
“What's that?” I asked 
“It's a tasty dish of 
of dried apples, 
rolled together,” Martha answered. 
“My dish is geschmeltze 
noodles—boiled noodles mixed with 
butter and crumbs.” 


cheese, 


ham, slices 


and dumplings 


favorite 


® Meons word is defined on poge 20 


By Tony Simon 
Special writer for Junior Scholastic 


“Are schnitz und knepp and ge- 
schmeltze German words?” I asked. 

Martha explained that Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch is a German dialect*. 
Bibles and recipe books owned by 
the Pennsylvania Dutch are often 
printed in German. 

“Come along with me,” Martha 
said. “I'll introduce you to mother.” 
We walked through a large dining 
room and a large living room. 
There was little furniture in the 
living room—a table, three wooden 
chairs, a tal! corner cupboard with 
glass doors. Martha’s mother was 
rearranging pieces of china and 
glassware in the cupboard. She wore 
a dark blue dress, checkered apron, 
and white prayer cap. 

“I suppose you're wondering why 
we have two such large rooms and 
yet not much furniture,” she said. 
“We are known as House Amish. 
We believe in praying only in our 
own homes. Amish who pray in a 
church are called Church Amish. 

“House Amish build large living 
and dining rooms on the first floor 
of their houses to have space for 
praying. Then on Sundays, when we 
hold services, our whole first floor 
can be used by our family, relatives, 
neighbors, and friends.” 


CONTINUE OLD WAYS 


“How many House Amish live in 
Lancaster County?” I asked. 

“About 4,000,” answered. 
“There are Church 
Amish.” 

We walked up to the second floor. 
Martha returned to the kitchen 
Isaac went to the woodshed for fire- 
wood , 

“The Amish way of life has not 
changed for 


she 


also. many 


hundreds of years,” 
Martha's mother said. “Our religion 
tells us not to use worldly things. 
We do not ride in automobiles or 
buses. We do not use telephones, 
electric refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, or sewing machines. We have 
no electric lights—only gas or kero- 
sene lamps. We own no radios, tele- 
vision sets, or musical instruments.” 

The four bedrooms on the second 
floor were scrubbed clean. The large 
four-poster beds were covered with 
clean quilts. Plain wooden chests 
rested at the foot of each bed. Each 


room had a washstand with a wash- 
bowl and pitcher. Clothing hung 
neatly from the walls. 

“The Amish style of clothing 
never changes,” Martha’s mother 
said as we returned to the kitchen. 
“Amish wear the same styles as their 
great - great - great - grandparents did 
before them. And Amish children 
dress like their parents.” 

Soon after, I left the house. Isaac 
showed me more of the farm, then 
walked me to the road. 

“Do you like farming?” 
before saying good-bye. 

“Yes,” Isaac said. “I'd like to be 
a farmer—or a baseball player.” 

The next day, Saturday, I took a 
bus from New Holland to the city 
of Lancaster. The Pennsylvania 
Dutch travel to Lancaster Tuesdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays—which are 
market days. 

I saw many Amish walking 
through Lancaster. The women 
wore large black Quaker-like bon- 
nets, solid-color dresses, and black 
capes. The men wore plain clothes 
and wide-brimmed hats. Many of 
the children were dressed exactly 
like their parents. 

For about an hour I walked 
through the two large markets. Stalls 
were piled high with fruits, vege- 
tables, pickles, rolls, fresh baked 
bread, and cookies. Show cases were 
filled with cheeses, pies, cakes, deli- 
catessen meats, hams, sausages, and 
other foods. 

I could understand why Lancaster 
County is proud of its Pennsylvania 
Dutch. 


I asked, 


Photo by Herm Nathan —4iraptie House 
All Amish girls, 14 or older, wear a 
prayer cap, like girl at right. Girl 
at left is a Mennonite. They follow 
Amish principles, but are less strict. 
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From Canada by Land 


A radio play by Cliff Shelton 


THE CHARACTERS 
Miss Couuins 
IRVIN 
Jor 
Many 
Sm ALEXANDER MACKENZIE 
Tuney 
Wanpeninc Braver 


THE PLAY 
SOUND: (school desk bell ringing; 
shuffle of feet; buzz of voices 
Vinss Couns The class will come 
to order 


SOUND 


Couns: G« 


class settling down 

wad afternoon, class 
( LASS chorus ) 

Miss Collins 
Many 


Please 


Good afternoon 


pause then soe tly ) 
Miss Collins 
our enterprise reports 
Collins? 


(COLLINS 


re ad 
Miss 


may we 


nay we 


But they are not due for 
a week. Are you ready so soon? 
Joe: I'm ready. I've got a report 
on Jacques Cartier 

Many 


was my 


Mine's ready. Laura Secord 


choi 
ad lib) Tm 
Samuel Hearne 
de Vercheres Pierre 
Reverend John Black 
Lacombe 


CLASS I'm 


Madeleine 


ready 
rca ly 
Radisson 
Father 
Ceorge Vancouver 


Couiins: (smiling) Very well 
Andrew McFarland, whom 
have you chosen? 
Tussy: (tearfully) 
Mac kenzie 
Miss Collins. I 
next week 
Joe: Aw 
never ready 
Mary 
head 
IRVIN 
Tubby? 
SOUND ( Miss Collins raps desk 
with rule) 


and you 
Alexander 

I thought it was 
Tubby McFarland’s 
He's just an old sleepy 


Why don't you wake up, 


Order, children, order! 
You may have your program without 
Tubby (children laugh) 
without Andrew, I mean. Alexander 
Mackenzie will have to wait for next 
week. Now, who's your chairman? 
Mary: I nominate Joe Manchul 
Couums: Any further nomina- 
tions? Then Joe Manchul is your 
chairman. Come up, Joe, and take 
the chair 
Joe: Thanks, Miss Collins 
SOUND: (Joe walks up to desk. 
Chair scrapes) 


COLLINS 


Joe: Your name's drawn first from 
the box, Mary, so its your report. 
(up) Mary is going to tell you about 
Laura Secord 

Mary: It is in the month of June 


but I'm not ready, , 


1813. General Vincent of the 
Canadian army with 1,600 men has 
been driven back to Burlington Bay 
by the American general, Dearborn 
commanding 6,000 troops. .. . 

Invin: Miss Collins—Tubby Mec 
Farland’s asleep 

Co.uns: Asleep? . 
Farland asleep? 

Joe: Miss Collins, maybe we could 
let him sleep. Perhaps he will dream 
up something for his report next 
week 

Crass: (chorus) Let him sleep. It 
will be a joke on Tubby. 

Coturns: If Tubby—I mean An 
drew — is so tired, perhaps we 
shouldn't awaken him. Proceed with 
your report, Mary. I'm sorry for the 
interruption 

Mary: That's all right, Miss Col 
lins. (up then cross fade with music ) 
It is in the month of June 1813 
General Vincent of the Canadian 
army 

MUSIC: (fade out under) 

Mackenzie: Wake up, Tubby 

Tussy: (sleepily) Ugh . .. (mum- 
bles and stretches) Oh! 

Mackenzie: Why didn’t you get 
your report ready? Why am I not on 
the program? 

Tussy: (tearfully) All right . . 
all right Stop shaking me. (up 
Say! . I've seen you somewhere 

Mackenzie: Of course you have 
(angrily) I was supposed to be on 
the program today 

Tussy: You're Alexander Macken- 
zie—just like I’ve seen you in the his- 
tory books 

Mackenzie: (angrily) Of course 
I'm Alexander Mackenzie and it's 
your fault I'm not on the program 
Everybody else is .. . Pierre Radisson 

Samuel Hearne . . . Laura Secord 
Louis Riel . . . but not me. . 
not Alexander Mackenzie 

Tussy: I'll have you next week 

Mackenzie: Next week .. . all by 
myself? I wanted to be on today 
Why didn’t you get me ready? 

Tussy: Well—I was in the library 
—and it was awful warm in there and 
quiet. The blue bottle flies were 
buzzing against the windows and 
(sleepily) 1 got so tired—and your 


.. Tubby Mc- 





story in the old history book was so 
dull I just drifted off to sleep. 

MacKENziE: (angrily) My story in 
the history book . . . dull! I, Alexan- 
der Mackenzie from Canada by land 
... Gull! 

Tussy: (tearfully) Stop shaking 
me! I didn’t write the old history 
book. 

Mackenzie: Tubby McFarland... 
you're coming with me. 

Tussy: I'm coming? . . 
.. . Where’re we going? 

Mackenzie: From Canada by land 

. up the Peace River . . . up the 
Parsnip . . . down the Fraser .. . 
overland to the Pacific 

Tussy: But I can’t. Miss Collins 
won't let me. She'll report me for 
playing hookey. 

Mackenzie: She’s coming with us. 

Tussy: Miss Collins coming with 
us? 

Mackenzie: We'll put her ‘way 
back in the stern of the canoe. You'll 
be foreman right up in the bow. 

Tussy: But why Miss Collins? 
Isn't it enough, just we two? 

Mackenzie: We'll need a narrator 
won't we? Someone to read the parts 
we don’t act out? Well, that’s why 
we're taking Miss Collins. She’s the 
narrator! 

Tussy: Oh! 

Couuns: In the month of April, 
1793, Sir Alexander Mackenzie pre- 
pares to ascend the Peace River. 

SOUND: (rule rapping a desk) 

Mackenzie: (angrily) No, no, 
Miss Collins. Please sit down and 
wait for your cue. 

Cotiiys: I'm sorry, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie. 

MackeNziE: We'll tell you when 
it’s your turn to speak. 

Tussy: Oh brother! 

Mackenzie: (fade) Come on, 
Tubby. Wake up, boy. We're on our 
way. Hurry, Miss Collins. 

MUSIC: (in and out) 

Mackenzie: (fade in) Well, here 
we are. This is the most westerly fort 
on the Peace River. From here we 
make ready for the Great Journey. 


. with you? 





Copyright Notice 


“From Canada by Land” is fully 
protected by copyright by the publisher 
of Junior Scholastic. A school or class- 
room having group subscriptions to 
Junior Scholastic is hereby granted 
permission to produce the play without 
payment of royalty. All other rights 
are strictly reserved and permission for 
such must be obtained through Junior 
Scholastic. 





Reverend John Black (1818-1882). 
He was the first clergyman at the 
Red River settlement, first pioneer 
settlement in Western Canada. 

Marie-Madeleine Jarret de Ver- 
cheres (1678-1747). At the age of 14 
she took command of a pioneer fort 
near Montreal to fight off hostile 
Iroquois Indians. 

Jacques Cartier (1491-1557). A 
daring French seaman, he explored 
the gulf of St. Lawrence and claimed 
jak gr Canada for France. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie (1764- 
1820). Fur trader and explorer, he 
was the first white man to reach the 
Pacific Ocean by crossing the north- 
ern part of the American continent. 
He also journeyed to the Arctic 
Ocean. 

Laura Secord (1775-1868). A Ca- 
nadian heroine, she warned the Brit- 
ish of a surprise American attack on 
Beaver Dams, Ontario, in 1813. 





WHO THEY WERE 


General John Vincent (1765-1848). 
He was a British general who served 
in Canada during the War of 1812. 

Pierre Esprit Radisson (1636-1710). 
He was an explorer and fur trader 
who is believed to have been the first 
white man to reach the old North- 
west Territory. 

Louis Riel (1844-1885). He was a 
leader in the Northwest Indian re- 
bellions of 1870 and 1885. After the 
rebellions, Canadians captured him, 
tried him, and found him guilty of 
treason. 

Father Albert Lacombe (1827- 
1916). He was one of the first clergy- 
men who served in the Northwest. 
He worked with the Canadians dur- 
ing the Indian rebellions. 

Samuel Hearne (1745-1792). An 
explorer of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, he was the first white man to 
reach the Arctic Ocean by overland 
journey from Hudson Bay. 








I've prepared myself for it... a year 
in London . . . studying and learning. 

Tussy: School? You mean you 
went to school? 

Mackenzie: Aye, Tubby. Astron- 
omy, navigation, mathematics. After 
my trip to the Arctic I realized I 
needed professional knowledge of 
charting. My journey to the Arctic 
was a disappointment. 

Couns: You discovered the Mac- 
kenzie River. 

Mackenzie: Oh, that—Disappoint- 
ment River would've been a better 
name. It wasn’t the Arctic I was aft- 
er. Samuel Hearne had reached that. 
It was the Pacific, Miss Collins, the 
great ocean west of the Rockies. 

Cotuins: And you've planned 
years ahead to make this journey 
overland to the Pacific? . . . built 
forts . . . persuaded the North West 
Company to outfit the expedition . .. 
studied a year in London? 

MackENziE: That I have. Nothing 
worth a tittle* is accomplished with- 
out preparation. 

Tussy: Why not stay at Fort 
Chipewyan? You've opened up the 
Athabaska to the fur trade and have 
a river named after you. You're the 
best factor* the North West Com- 
pany ever had. Why not take it easy? 
(sleepily) Sit beside the fire and 
wait for the Indians to bring in their 
furs. 

Couns: To rust unburnished, not 
to shine in use? 


Mackenzie: Please, Miss Collins. 

Tussy: Yeh . . . please, Miss Col- 
lins. 

Mackenzie: Here comes Wander- 
ing Beaver, our Indian guide. 

Tussy: How! Wandering Beaver. 

Beaver: ‘Lo, Fat Boy. 

Mackenzie: Canoe all ready, Wan- 
dering Beaver? 

Beaver: All ready—big canoe— 
carry big load—fifteen men. 

MACKENZzIE: Strong and light. Two 
men can carry it over a portage* .. . 

SOUND: (voices in background 
briefly then out under) 

... And here’s the crew. 
A bonny bunch of men. . . Cana- 
dians. 

Beaver: You no get to Stinking 
Lake. 

Tussy: 
that? 

MackENzIE: Pacific Ocean. The 
Indians call it that because of the 
salty winds that blow over it. 

Tussy: And why can’t we get 
there, Wandering Beaver? 

Beaver: Many rapids. Long port- 
age through bush. Spirits with long 
white beards. Many sleeps beyond 
the mountains you will find them. 

Tvssy: Many sleeps. (yawns and 
stretches ) 

Mackenzie: Come, wake up, Tub- 
by, wake up... 

SOUND ( swish of water) 

, .. . Here's the canoe. All 


Stinking Lake? Where's 


® Méons word is defined on page 20. 





aboard. Tubby, up in the bow. Look 
sharp for rocks. In the stern, Miss 
Collins. No, no, not there (up) In 
the stern 

stay in 
I would 


would rather 
Really 
Not 


narrator 


Conuns: I 
the classroom 
can't 
When 
we get to the headwaters of the 
Peace River and beyond the Rockies 
we shall be too busy dodging boul 


MACKENZIE 
Well 


now you 


need a soon 


ders, sunken logs, and white water 
Then vou can take over, Miss Collins 
COLLINS the Pacific 


verland seems a small thing to ac 


Reaching 


omplish at such a risk 

A small thing? With 
Britain, Russia, and Spain racing to 
foothold on the Pacific 
the United States not far be 
Canada must be first to estab 


und creat mit of this 


NIACKENZIE 


get a ‘ oast 


m trom sea to sea 


ud Canada will 


Al Aal 
} 


wre 


th the b ish has 


brought him to this raging mountain 
stream tumbling its waters to the 
west 

SOUND (splashing of water un- 
de r) 

. (up) Swifter and 
swifter the river runs, rac ing to un- 
known perils ahead 

Mackenzie: (alarmed) Look 
sharp, Tubby, my lad! . . . There's a 
boulder! 

Tunssy: I see it! 

MACKENZIE Drop 
square across the bow! Hold it! 
Good! Ah! Hold it! Hold it! 

SOUND (crashing of canoe and 
splash of water then out ) 


your 


paddle 


The current caught the 
stern, swung it around against a rock 
and crushed it 


COLLINS 


Overboard we went 
to be swept along to a sandbar. The 
canoe was a wreck, our ammunition 
sunk, and most of Ev- 
erybody wanted to turn back. Every 
body except Mackenz 

Beaver: You 
Lake. I go back 
I'm cold is an ice cube I 


go ba k } . to ge de 


muir food lost 


not get to Stinking 
TUBBY 
want ¢t 
frosted 
VIACKENZEE up) Turn back 
never! We have bir bark for 
small shot to It 

food to eat ind a fire to 


re. If necessary I'll go alone 


i new 
to bullets 


warm our 


Then we shal gO with 


(LOLLINS 
you 
Tussy: I'm not staving here alone 


Not after painted face 
watching me from the bank today 


seeing that 


* Means werd ls defined on page 20 


MUSIC (in and out) 

Coiiins: Days pass. Days of hun- 
ger, toil, and fear. Mackenzie is 
courageous, patient and cheerful. His 
will to conquer cannot be broken. At 
last we are paddling our new canoe 
down the broad waters of the Fraser 
River. But the Fraser flows far to the 
south. We must leave the river and 
strike overland to the coast where at 
last we reach the sea 

SOUND: (ocean surf) 

Here on the shores of 
the Pacific, south of the present site 
of Prince Rupert, Alexander Mac- 
kenzie mixes grease and vermilion* 
to write on a great rock (up) “Alex 
ander Mackenzie from Canada by 
land, the twenty-second day of July, 
one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety three.” 

Tussy: Seventy five days to make 
the trip 

Mackenzie: From Canada by 
land. ( pause then up) Some day this 
great country stretching from sea to 
sea will be the home of a proud peo- 
ple .. . a people with a history 
the Canadian people and be- 
tween east and west the bond will 
be a love of freedom. You will be one 
of them, Tubby McFarland, and may 
you always be awake to guard this 
freedom . . . this precious freedom 

MUSIC 





Coming: Junior Scholastic 
Student Achievement Issue 
The May 23rd issue will be the 


Student Achievement Issue of 
Junior Scholastic and will contain, 
in addition to its regular features, 
some of the award-winning work of 
students who entered Group I 
(Junior Division) of the 1951 Scho 
Awards in Art and Photog 
raphy, and the Junior Division of 
the Scholastic Writing Awards 
Extra copies of the Student Achieve 
ment Issue of Junior Scholastic will 
be available h 

Selections from the award-win 
wk in Groups I and III of 
Scholastic Art, Group II of Photog 
Awards, and the Senior Di- 
f Scholastic Writing Awards, 
will be published in the Mav issue 


f Literary ( (price 25 
cents per copy 


lastic 


at 10 cents eac 
ning w 


raphy 
\ m 
it alcade 

orders for extra 
copies, with remittance (no postage 
Scholastic 

Avenue, 


Please send 
stamps, please ) to 
Magazines, 351 Fourth 
New York 10, N. Y 
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AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


John McLoughlin 


HE kindness of a Canadian-born 
doctor helped bring about the 
Northwest 
was John Mc- 


known as “The 


settlement of our Pacific 
1840s. He 
Loughlin, 


in the 
who is 
Father of Oregon.” 

Dr. McLoughlin worked for Bri- 
tain’s Hudson's Bay Company which 
owned fur-trading posts in Canada 
and in the unsettled Oregon Terri- 
The territory, an area of 400,- 
000 square miles, was made up of 
Idaho, Wash 
ington, parts of Montana Wyoming, 


tory 
what is now Oregon 
and western Canada 

The Hudson's Bay Company hired 
Dr. McLoughlin to take charge of 
its fur Oregon 


trade in the vast 


Territory. His job was to start new 


fur-trading posts and build up the 


ompany's business : 
Dr. McLoughlin 4) years 
hard Six-feet 


he had blue eyes, 


then 
old, was a worker 
four-inches tall 
ind long white hair which hung 
shoulders. In 
dians of the territory called 
“The White-Headed k agle” 
“The Great White Chief.” 

In 1825 the doctor 
build Fort 
on the north bank of the Columbia 
the mouth of the Wil- 
The fort served as 


headquarters for fur-trading posts 


FARM SUPPLIES FOOD 

Dr. McLoughlin 
lrecs oft tur 
vt the 
ret r! 
shipped to 


Near the 


' 
i ure far e 


down to his broad 
him 


and 


ordered his 
workers to Vancouver 
River 
lamette 


near 


River 


sent out hun 


trappers to all parts 
territory. When the trappers 
ved with their furs, these were 
Britain 
fort. the doctor started 
Its rich soil yielded 
potatoes, peas 
turnips pumpkins It stocked 
with cattle horses sheep goats and 
hogs. The farm supplied food for 


the fort ind the 


wheat. barlev. oats 


was 


company s fur 
trappers deep in the wilderness 
Soon the Oregon Territory be 
ame the company’s most valuablk 
region in North America. Every year 
dollars 


hundreds of thousands of 


worth of furs were shipped from it 


The Hudson's Bay Company 
wanted to keep rival fur traders out 
of the territory. But the company 
did not have the right to keep out 
U. S. fur trappers and settlers, for 
the U. S. and Britain had signed a 
treaty opening the territory to citi- 
zens of both nations. 

In the 1830s some U. S. traders 
and settlers pushed on to the Wil- 
lamette Valley. They visited Fort 
Vancouver to get supplies. All were 
warmly welcomed by Dr. McLough- 
lin, who would not turn down any 
person seeking food and shelter. 

An early U. S. trader described 
his visit to the fort this way: 

“The bell rings for dinner, and 
Dr. McLoughlin directs us to our 
places. He gives thanks to God, and 
we sit down. Then we are served 
ham, mutton, roast beef, baked sal- 
mon, vegetables, bread, fruit.” 

By 1842 there were several small 
U. S. settlements in the Willamette 
Valley. In the next few years, thou- 
sands more settlers arrived. And Dr. 
McLoughlin helped many of the set- 
tlers by giving them food and seed 
and lending them equipment. 


By 1845 the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany was very angry because Dr. 
McLoughlin was helping U. S. set- 
tlers. Company officials accused him 
of weakening the company’s power; 
they said he was keeping the com- 
pany from controlling the fur trade 
They said he was letting in so many 

J. S. settlers that they soon would 
outnumber the British—and claim 
the Oregon Territory. 

“I did not irfvite them to come,” 
Dr. McLoughlin told the officials 
“But come they did—covered with 
dust, worn out, hungry, sick after 
their long travels. They needed 
food, clothing, seed, tools.” 


THE DOCTOR STANDS FAST 


“What right had you to give them 
supplies, feed their hungry, care for 
their sick, and lend them equip- 
ment?” asked the officials. 

“The Bible tells me that if my 
enemy is hungry I must feed him, 
and if he is naked I must clothe him 
But U. S. settlers are not my enemy 
I know God did not want me to do 
less for them than for my enemies 

“The U. S. settlers have the same 
right to come that I have to be here 
What would you have me do? 
Would you have me turn a cold 
shoulder to the needs of my fellow 
men?” 

The officials had one answer 
“Starve or drive out every U. S 
settler in the Oregon Territory.” 

“Then, gentlemen, if that is your 
final answer, I will serve you no 
longer,” replied Dr. McLoughlin 

He resigned from the company 
and moved to Oregon City. There 
he made up his mind to become a 
citizen of the United States. 

In 1846 a treaty with Britain 
gave the United States possession 
of the Oregon Territory, up to what 
is now the border of western Can 
ada. Dr. McLoughlin became a U. S 
citizen in 1851. He died in 1857, 
at the age of 63. 

Oregon became 
Union in 1859, 
Montana in 1889, 
Wyoming in 1890 


a state of the 
Washington and 
and Idaho and 








Right This Way 


Carolyn McGowan, Bancroft School 
Kansas City, Mo., writes 


The boys and girls of our room are 
planning a Mother's Day tea. We would 
like some suggestions for running the 
tea and presenting the gifts we've made 
for our mothers. How can we also honor 
our teacher? 


At this tea, as at any party you give 
your main job is to make sure that the 
guests feel at home and enjoy them 
selves 

A group of boys and girls might be 
assigped to greet arriving mothers and 
show them where to hang up their 
coats 

The next step is introductions—and 
this is very important. If yours is a small 
class, then introductions shouldn't take 
long, for many of the people at the 
party will already know one another 
If yours is a large class, don't try to in 
troduce each person to the whole room 
ful of people. Make sure that each 
mother meets your teacher, a few other 





Catch that curious cow... 


with a trusty A2FGUS 79 


it’s the perfect camp companion 





mothers, and some of your classmates 
After she has talked to this group for 
a while, make it a point to introduce 


her to another gr up 

The tea table should be attractively 
set, and vou might use the gaily 
wrapped gifts as a centerpiec e. ( hairs 
shouldn't be lined up in a row, but 
scattered in informal groupings 

Probably the best time to present the 
gifts is after your mothers have finished 
their tea. Then they won't have to bal 
ance a teacup and a plate of cookies 


while trving to open a gift. At the end 


Catch all your favorite camp experiences with the camera that 
takes great pictures every time. That's because Argus 75's big, 
brilliant view finder lets you frame just the arrangement you 
want—before you ever take the picture 

Sharp, clear shots in full, natural color or black and white 
are yours for the taking! Pictures indoors or at night are yours 
ina “flash.” It’s that easy with the handy Argus 75 plug-in flash 

.and fine, always-in-focus lens 

Take one look at the “75” in your nearest photo shop and 

you'll start planning that camp picture album right away. 


of the gift-giving you could honor yout THESE 3 FEATURES DO THE TRICK! 


teacher by presenting her with a small 
aitt trom the class 

When the party is over, say good-bye 
to the guests then make sure the clean- 


up squa 1 sw ngs into 


1. You get better composi- 2. You get wonderful in- 
tion with this brilliant, door shots with this fine, 
extra-large view finder. 


3. You can’t double expose ; 
this shutter release coupled 
plug-in flash attachment to film wind...red signal 


tells when to shoot 


89 Case, $2.50; 
Flash Unit, $4.08. 


(including tax) 
(prices subject to change 
without notice) 





CAMERAS, INC. 








argus 75...combines simplicity...quality...economy 








Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


leader” 


“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 
Everybody's 
Needs! 


De 

Ask 

"ha @oty poyment? plon 
ow os $1 @ week. 
—_—— 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE... Now York 16, . ¥. 


Deoler 
hos it 


, 
ypewrter 


tore or jeweler 


IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
351 Fourth Ave... New York 10, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest wil! be 
discussed in this column. 


The Queshin Box 


Q. Are green peppers good for any 
thing? I lowe them and eat whole ones 


raw, but everyone laughs at me 


4. Let them laugh—and keep on 


eating the peppers. Green peppers are 


rich in Vitamin C. One pepper has al 


most three times the Vitamin C of an 


orange. Peppers are also excellent 


sources of other vitamins and minerals 


that help to keep your skin clear, your 


bright and hair and teeth 


healthy 


eves your 


Fact tor Fatties. If you've been 


trving to cut down on your weight by 


bread, don't. A 


two of bread with your meals gives you 


utting out slice or 


1 feeling of satisfaction and doesn't 


make dieting so gruesome. In addition, 
bread helps supply some of the food 
factors you need for energy and 
growth 

So far as calories concerned 


ire one 


slice of bread has about 75. It is much 

r to eat the bread and skip a food 
little else but 

though: be 

the bread 

* butter are 


don't need 


gives you calories 


hint with what 


ind 


pa ked with calories 


stingy 


put on Jams jellies 


The Brush-up 


giene lectures 


What with all the 
get from the first 
all pretty well ac 
with the fact that teeth 
brushed at least twice a 
lay, and preferably each 
But teeth a lick and a 


promise la np toothbrush isn’t 


we 
| up 
i 


e 
ju 1inted 


sh yuld 


we are 


be 
after meal 
giving your 
with a 
To get them really clean, thes 
tor at 


ng a few choruses 


enough 
sh nuld 


minutes 


be brushed 


Silently sing 


least two 
f your favorite popular songs as you 
brush is a musical way of timing your 
self for a bright, toothsome smile 
> * - 

Let's Face It Now that we're all 
7 more time in the sun (or 
should be), those of us with fair skins 


are beginning to freckle. Science has 


not yet discovered a safe way to get 
rid of freckles, don't waste your 
money on “freckle removers.” As you 
freckles fade away by 
themselves. Besides, what's wrong with 
freckles? Some of our most glamorous 
covered with “sun 
Freckles give you a healthy, 
outdoor look which can actually add to 
your personality 
e oO o 

Cook's Corner. Penny Estabrdok, 
of Miami, Florida, asks for an easy-to 
make nut macaroon recipe. Here it is 
easy-to-eat, too, especially with a tall 
glass of cold milk 

In a large bowl, beat 2 


$0 


grow older, 


screen stars are 


kisses.” 


egg whites 
until stiff enough to hold their shape 
Gradually fold* in 1 cup brown sugar 
Then fold in 2 cups corn flakes, & cup 
chopped nuts, 1 cup shreddé d coconut 
and & teaspoon vanilla. Drop by table 
spoonfuls on 


about 2 inches 


baking sheet, 
Bake in moder 


15 to 20 minutes 


greased 
apart 

350° F 
Remove from oven, place baking sheet 


md amp towel 


ate oven 
ind remove macaroons 
immediately with sharp knife. If maca 
roons harden on baking sheet 
for 


soften enough to be removed easily 


return 


to oven a few minutes until they 


at id ng means using a wooden spoon 
to cut through the stiffly beaten egg whites 
adding a little of the 
the egg white over 
until all the 


white 


sugar, then turning 
the sugar. ( 


ombined with the 


mtinue 
sugar is 


egg 


George Clark, News Syndicate (oe . Ine 
“Can't someone else remove the dishes 
the evenings she has dates? She rushes 
me and | don't get to finish anything.” 





Short 


Y TRIBUTE to “Tennis Town, USA” 
(Santa Monica, Calif.) in the April 

25 issue was not echoed in Grosse Point, 
Mich. A note from Merlin Schultz, ten 
nis coach at Grosse Point High School, 
informs me that his racket-eers concede 
nothing to Santa Monica 

“Over the past 11 years,” writes 
Coach Schultz, “our tennis teams have 
won 116 matches and lost only 1! From 
1941 to 1946, we batted out 69 straight 
victories—believed to be a national high 
school record. And since Monroe High 
Schoo! broke that streak, we've chalked 
up 46 more victories in a row 

‘We've captured the Border Cities 
League crown nine times; the Class A 
state title, three times und the state 
regional championship, nine times 

"We defy anv hi gh school tennis team 

: cord!” 
F 

ee After wading through all the big 
league rosters last week, I can now tell 
you the states which are producing most 
f our star ball players - llowing are 
sight le ding home-states, t wether 


the number of players each has 
sent up to the big tine 


California (48). 
. New York (33). 


. Missouri (25). 
Iineis (21). 

. Nerth Carolina (17). 
Texas (16). 


I 
2 
3. Pennsyivania (33). 
4 
5 


Michigan (15). 


big surprises are Missouri and 


} " \ 
hha After all, the other 


populations to draw 
Show Me” and Tar 
re ire in fourth 


P ' 
ecuvely 


- up 
DiMaggio 

n tigney. Outfield 

liams, Snider, and D. DiMaggio 


her Crandall. Pitchers Lemon 


and Blackwell 

New York: Infileld—Noren, Stirnweiss 
Yost, and Rizzuto. Outfield—Gordon, 
Holmes and Mele Catcher—Rosar 
Pitc hers—Konstanty and Magli 

Pennsylvania: Infield—Musial, Stanky 
Cox, and Suder. Outheld—Ennis, Furil 
lo, and Wertz. Catcher—Campanella 
Pitchers—Simmons and Page 

Isnt that ¢ wpe team a dilly! 
Incidentally, | had to t Joe DiMag 
on first (where he rte “d a couple of 
games last season be suse I couldn't 
locate any regular California-bred first 


Sac ker 


e e Several hoop fans are peeved at me 
for claiming that any pro team in the 


19 


right—the Lakers beat them easily 
Sh The “Trotters were further weakened 

last season when their star center, 
“Sweetwater” Clifton, was signed by 
the N. Y. Knickerbockers. A great scorer 
with the "Trotters, Clifton didn’t set any 
worlds on fire in the pro league. 

He just doesn’t have the touch on his 
shooting, which is a pity. If he had a 
couple of good shots, he'd be an all-time 
great. He has wonderful hands, great 
spring and speed, and excellent feints 


national league could lick the famous 
Harlem Globetrotters 
Gary Harmon, of Borel School, San 
Mateo, Calif., tells me to take a look at 
the Globetrotters’ record—3,421 victo- 
ries against just 254 defeats. David 
Cook, of Grosse Point, Mich., remarks 
that only a few months ago the Minne- 
apolis Lakers broke a 122-game Globe- ee “I liked your basketball ‘bests’ in 
trotter winning streak. the March 21 column,” writes Jan Fer 
Before getting down to cases, I'd like sing, of Springfield (Vt.) H. S. “But I 
to say that I love to watch the "Trotters. don’t agree with your ‘Most Valuable 
They put on the greatest hoop show on Player’ choice. 
earth. But I still don't think they can “I think you should have named Bill 
beat the top pros. They haven't enough Mikvy, the Temple U. star. He broke 
height, and several of their key players _ the all-time scoring record by averaging 
can no longer go 48 minutes at top 29.2 points per game; was the second 
speed. best rebounder in the nation with an 
Don't pay any attention to their great 18.9 average; and also finished second 
record. Most of their victories were in assists with 7 per game.” 
chalked up against the mediocre pro That's a mighty powerful case for 
team they travel with Mikvy. I saw him play three times, and 
Nevertheless, up until a few years was greatly impressed. But I do think 
igo, the "Trotters could more than hold _ his scoring record was deceptive. Being 
their own against any of the pros. The the only real threat that Temple had 
team started to slip two seasons ago. he was permitted to shoot whenever he 
Before their series against the Lakers, a__ felt like it. And I thought he shot far 
famous referee told me that the "Trot too much 
ters wouldn't stand a chance. He was Henman L. Mastn, Sports Editor 


Shes Oktay 


SHE READS I[con- lopies FOR: 
j to make Wes Date batches 
Mies yy “ae XN " a looks = 
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. and many more swoon-derful things 
in Judy’s TEEN-TOPICS. It's just as 
cute as can be... such fun. . . such 
excitement! 12 sparkling monthly issues 


brimful of teener-tricks to keep you right 





up to the absolute minute. You'll love it! 


eee 
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Judy's TEEN-TOPICS, Dept. $-113, Dennison, 
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bi] WORDS TO THE WISE 


ya 


4a 

OH DAD, 

and just the 

right kind, too!” 
Like most 
teen-age girls, she has pretty definite 


She knows 


that to get the kind she prefers, she has 


Naturally, Janie’s happy! 
preferen es in stockings 


to look at the label and see the brand 
name. (That's the name the manufac- 
turer gives the clothing he makes so 
that folks can tell it from others.) 

Asking by brand name is the only 
way to buy anything—from clothes to 
golf balls. It's the only way to get the 
exact product you want 

Brand names mean protection. They 
make the manufacturer responsible for 
the quality of products that bear his 
brand name. Any manufacturer knows 
that only if you find his produc ts good, 
you will buy them 
Brand names mean progress ...each 


works to 
produet and to make his brand name 


manufacturer improve his 
tand for even better quality 
Always ask for products by 


iality, 


brand 
protection and 

s want. Incidentally, in 
«, notice the ads for some 


famous brand names, 


y 
i, of am 


CZ ; 
Soundalion 


ormerporm ated 
37 Wee 57 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
4 non-profit educational foundation 


inc 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


interpret. If you know two lan 
I naglish and Fre nch 
interpreter 
State 
spe aks only 

other 


“go between 


tor ex 


g ’ 
Ruaces 


ample you can be an 
You can explain a Frenchman's 
ments to a friend who 
English oF 


words 


vict veTsa In 


you act as a 
In ancient Rome, a “go-between 
Was a4 Man who helped arrange a 
business deal other 
That 
tween was called 
the 


pretium 


between two 


Roman 


in interpres 


men ancient go-he 


from 
and 


two words inter ( between 


price He worked be 


tween two men 


that satisfied both of them 
The work of the interpres was de 


arranging a price 


scribed in the Latin verb interpre 


tari. This took on the meaning “to 


explain.” The go-between had to ex- 


plain to each man what the other 
Was asking 


Today, you may interpret by 


% 


a 
ost 
<n 


& oN 
pA 


into 
one that your listener understands 


translating another language 
You may also interpret by explaining 
a complic ated idea in other simpler 
that listener under 


words your 


stands 


Here’s How 


How good an interpre ter are your 
lest yourself by playing this game 
To rate high 


understand words as well as ideas 


you must be able to 


ry this sample first. Which word 
in parentheses would you underline 
to complete this sentence? 

Hero is to medal as criminal is to 
( praise, penalty, detective, wages) 

First, explain all the italicized 
words to yourself. Then decide what 
is the connection between hero and 
medal. Of course, a hero receives a 
medal. Therefore, you'd underline 
penalty, because that’s what a crim 
inal receives 

Now try these 

Reporter is to newspaper as actor 
is to (movies, writer, camera, money) 

Old-fashioned is to modern as fear 
is to (courage, dread, new, old ) 

Captain is to team as President is 
to ( coda h, elec tion, citizens, games ) 

Syllable is to word as chapter is to 
( song, picture, noun, book 





STARRED * WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue ore defined here 


dialect (Dl-uh-lehkt, i 
Noun. A particular form of a 
ker ma certa | r} 
disk harrow (DIHSK HAR-oh, a as 
if 4 f } 


mine 
s pulled over pl 


! 
language 
} fre , 
} Stes 
harrow is a tarm mac 
land to 
f soil. A 
flat 


wed 
and break up lumps 
has shar; edge 1a 
} plates that break the 
factor (FAK-ter. P 
Noun An 


w anothe person 


agent vw 


MAN-ih-ok or 


ince 0 as in not 


MAY-nih-ok 
Noun. ‘A trop 
i plant whose roots are 
matador (MAT-uh-dohr or MAT-uh 
Noun. A bull fighter 
PLAH-zuh). Noun 
square OF Open space in 
portage (POHR.-tih 


manioc 


t eaten 
lawt 

plaza A public 
a city 


Noun. The car 


rying of boats, or goods, overland 


from one waterway to another. Portage 


also means “the route over which the 
boats ire carried ms 
sect (SEHKT). Noun. An organized 
group of people who practice their re 
ligion in a particular way 
tittle (TIHT-1). Noun. A 
ticle; a very small part; a jot 


ver-MIHL-yuhn 
A bright red coloring matter 


tiny par 


vermilion Noun 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 

Adelie (a-day-LEE 
second 4 as in say On 
at 

Amish (AHM-ish or AH-mish 

Brinserite (BRIHN-ser-ite 

Caracas (kah-RAH-kahs 

condor (KON-der 

Guiana (gee-AH-nuh 

llanos (LAH-nohz or LYAH-nohs 

Maracaibo (mah-rah-Kl-boh 
nounce t a8 in ie 

Mennonite (MEHN-uhn-ite 

Orinoco (oh-rih-NOH-koh 


first a as 


AD-'l-ec 


in at, 
a as in 


Oo as in not 


Pro- 





Beneath the Twinkling Stars 

I ike to spre ad 

Beneath the 

And high upon a rocky crag 
it Mars 


ny sleeping 


tw nkling stars 


Bryant Downer, Grode 7 
Grofton Street Junior H.S., Worcester, Mass 
Teacher, A. Elizabeth Laugher 


Chandeliers 


1wnds ing 

wand 
Plunge 
len life 
Below 
Swaving 
Whirling 
Swinging 
Swirling 
Society } 
The clock 
F arewel] 
Diamonds 
Darkness 

Susan Solet, Grade 6 


Center School, Greenbelt, Md 
Teacher, Mrs. Mary E. McCombs 


poem was written as 


\ 
ect I vrocn every 


ostmarks from all 


I 


Postmarks 
strmarks' 


and there 


rks' P 
Come from here 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 

rck and Pierre 


narks! Postmarks! 
Mailed from here and there, 
Trade them 
Buy them 


, 
Postmarks evervwhere 


Twenty more, ten more, 
Eight more to go 

Send away, 

Trade away, 


200n forty eight we'll know. 


Postmarks! Postmarks! 

Now our work's complete. 

Notebooks finished, 

Work’s diminished, 

And with knowledge we're replete 
Nancy Gleeton, Grade 8 


Academy H5., Erie (Pa) 
Teacher, Hermine K Bouschard 


Play Ball The Bi 


With A 


Worlds fastest 


*Based on nationwide survey 
of 5000 Dealers. Dealers 
voted Smith-Corona best by 


2-to-! over all other makes 


g lea 


ue Way 


You can’t help but play berter ball 
with a Playmaker! Just look at 
these terrific features: It's got a 

bigger, deeper pocket because of 
the wide web between fingers and 
thumb where one finger used to be— 
Adjustable laces between fingers 
that keep hard hit balls from 
slipping through—the outside, inside 
and binding are all bighest quality 
weather the entire giove is expertly 
band oil treated—and there's plenty 
more special features chat make it the 
best ficiders glove anybody can own 
Try one—there's no other glove 


like a Playmaker! 
WHEN IT's 


Cah PP oe 


«++ The Finest In The Field! 


7 


portable | 


’ 


’ 


Smith-Corona 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 WY Canadian factory and offices, Torente, Ortarie. 


Makers aise of famous Smith-Corona Office Typewriters, Adding 





Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons and Carbens. 





Citizenship Quiz 3 3 


1. VENEZUELAN TRAVELOGUE 


Underline the correct answer in each 
set of parentheses. There are two parts 
to each question. Score 5 points for each 


Total 40 


1. (Hot jungles, hot deserts, cold 
plains) cover much of the Guiana High 
lands in the southern part of Venezuela 


answer 


But this region is valuable for its (huge 
rubber plantations, rich deposits of iron 
ore, big teak forests) 

2. On the grassy plains of the llanos 
nost people raise (hogs, cattle, sheep) 
More livestock could be raised here if 
pasturelands destroyed by 


were not 


(monsoons and tornadoes, snowstorms 
and sandstorms, summer floods and win 
ter droughts 

3. Surrounding Lake Maracaibo 
} 


hot deserts 


ire 
mountains 
wet jungles and dry plains, rocky hills 
and wastes) that are useless for 
farming. But Lake Maracaibo's (fish 


| 
1s Vene fuel 


and rugged 


sandy 
ing 


| 
vater power, oi is greatest 


is not easy to travel through 


t mountains marshes) of 


savannas 
‘ Ance in region 


But most people vt 
] } 


Venezuela live here (in small mining 


wns, in manufacturing cities and on 
plantations and 


eat f 


2. IN LANCASTER COUNTY, PA. 


{ feck the 


six sentences that ce 


Id 


nost likely 


ss anh enwmineet 


ld beli 

ne A 
mportant 
Your family might be House 
Amish, who prayed only at home 
Amishe who 


shipped in a church building 


or Church wor 


MAY 9, 1951 


If you were Church Amish, your 
home would certainly have a large j 
living room and dining room, with 
little furniture 
You would believe it wrong to 
use telephones, automobiles, and 
radios 
Your father would take his crops 
to Lancaster on market days 

My score 


3. TRAVELING WITH THE NEWS 


Let's visit some news-worthy places 
Read the boldface phrase, and then fill 
in each blank space. Be sure to read the 
hints in saenth 
Total 20 


veses. Score 4 points tor 
eat h 


You'd have to travel to: 


l a continent) to 
the first the 
South Pole 


> 
- a 


see permanent base at 


country to 
see the Latin-American republic whose 


population has grown fastest 


} a U.S 
Erie 


re-enact the Railroad's inaugural 


run 


4 a U.S 


see condors, the 


state 
vorld’s largest flying 
land birds 


5 a city to 


" 
radar signals to the moon, at an 


at the Festival of Britain 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Identify each pers pictured below 
by filling in the blank spaces correctly 


Score 8 points for each. Total 16 


This is part 


statue of 


first 


own 


who fought for now 
South Ameri 
freedom 


‘a his 
visit to his 
land 


an 


My score Total score 


Photogenic 


Customer: “1 don’t like these pictures 


They don’t do me justice.” 


Photographer: “Justice? Lady, what 


you need is mercy.” 


Jock Klein. Clara Barton School Philedeiphie Pe 


Repeat Performance 
Father: “Well, Sue, how did you make 
out in your test today?” 
Sue: “I did what Napoleon did.” 
Father: “How's that?” 


Sue: “I went down in History.” 
Wands Sue Malicate, Demory Sctox LaFollette 


Difference in Jobs 


“What was your last job?” 

“Diamond cutter.’ 

“In the jewelry business, I suppose?” 

“No, I trimmed the ball park grass.’ 
he 


Loew y Appers J ¢ High Setwol. A Ge 


Growing Old 


said his mother, “every 
get another 


Joe,” time 


you are naughty I grey 
hair.” 


Mom 


terror when you 


must have been a 


Just look 


“Gee vou 


were young 


' 
at gr indma 
Dict Bene 


Absent-Minded 


Father Why 


were you kept in afte 

school 
Son lidu't know 

ippine Ss wer 
Father: i, im 


me mbetr 


where the Phil 
the future just re 


you put things 


Markow “ Bron 
Bitter Beverage 
Waiter! This coffee 4 


t me is It t 


Customer 


} } 
astes like 


just broug awtul 
mud 


Waiter 


Capable Cook 


I'm glad you like your lunch 
Mother says that chicken salad 
shortcake. are the 


| 
th 


? j 
Bride 
deat 
und strawberry 
two things I make correc 
C.room And 


Ma 


y 
which is this? 
- Wareee Mw Pr 


Joke of the Week 
Willy: “What kind of dog do 
have here?” 
Milly: “He's a police dog.” 
Willy: “He certainly doesn't 
like one.” 


Milly: “Naturally. He's in the secret 
service.” 


Geral’ 


look 


Freemer Marehall Scheo! Sere rh 


{ 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


There are 36 words 
in this puzzle. Give 
yourself 2 points for 
eoch you get right 
Top score is 72 


ial is related to tl 


nimal with four 
7. Mystery animal I 
9 First person, singu 


! 
' 
10. Old-fashioned word 


} 
short 


ncturec 
ar f 


ion 

Past tense 

Past tense of : 
16. Marries 19. Chais 
20. Robert's nickname 
Thick st. heavy haze 
I you were, he 


| ’ : 
lamation to 


Sailor's ex 


South abbreviation 





BOy-O'BOY POPS RIGHT! 


3-IN-ONE MAKES IT RUN 


LIKE NEW 


. Snake, mystery animal, and 1 Across | 
all belong to family called 
( plural ). 
. Sets again 


( plural ) 





Small, green sour fruit 
Not out 
Showplace for live animals 
A porsonous snake 
Narrow bar of wood or metal 
A hill of sand piled up by the wind 
A barrier built to hold back water 

. Crimson-colored 
Pulls along with a rope or chain 
Honey -maker 
Pat gently with something soft or wet 
To pack away neatly 


Sxnouetvnwre 


SLUGGER 


BATS 


W&B SOFTBALL RULES 
FOR 1951—ARE READY 


Get your copy at your dealers 
or send i0c direct to us 
(stamps or coin) t cover 
mailing. Hillerich & Bradsby 
Co., Louisville 2, Kentucky 


To reach home plate a ball 
must first touch all 

Not near 23. Above 
To stare in ope 
A ship s call to: 
Streets 


Lieutenant 


player 


i-mouthed surprise 
help is an 
abbreviation ) 29. To knot 


abbreviation 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next | 
week in your edition | 
| 
Solution to last week's Quiz-Word Puasile 


ACROSS: Ii-pen; 4-Siam; 5-hogs; 6-bow; 
7 ll-or, 12-ray l3-arid; l6-age; 17- 
19-bied; 20-add: 23-La., 24-Day; 25- 
! -hone; 28-dine, W-pork; %32-toy 
DOWN l-pig, 2-ease; 3-N M 4-sow; 
5-horribie, 6-boar S-drag. 9-gag l0-eye; 
l4-island, 15-die; 18-N D., 20-Ado; 21-Dan 
22-dye, 26-dip; 27-hero: 29-not; 31-Ky 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL ASEBALL 





FIRST U AMPS ah ha 
Government issues Se and 100, soe i, $2, $., 
included in Giant's Bergein U.S Heetion of ee 
Air Mail, 19th omnery and high values stamps. All only 
| Se te new applicants for U. & Sor 





NEW MOVIES pemenenrecru 


FREE BOOK 


will help you 
PLAY BETTER TENNIS 


ii" “Tops, don't miss 
i i Fair 


i i“ Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money 


www TAKE CARE OF MY LITTLE | 
GIRL (20th Century-Fox). This is the | 


most realistic college movie we have 


| 


} @ Want to learn to play 
sororities 


good tennis? Would 
you like to improve 
your game? Send for 
| this FREE book by 
Vinmie Richards, holder 
of 30 Championships 
This booklet is based 
on Richards’ own tour 
nament expertence 
illustrated with 36 fast 
action shots and photos 
of every grip. Surprise 
your opponents with 
the improvement in 
game. Mail thi« 
coupon now. 


ever seen. It is about colleg ge 


and fraternities and the unhappiness | 


| | 
they can cause 


Jeanne Crain plays Liz 
a girl who thinks you have to 
at col 


Blake, | 


and fraterni 


Ericson 
belong to a sorority to have fun 
lege Dale 


a bov who feels sororities 


Robertson plays Joe 
ties are childish and snobbish 


comes to with Joe 
sororities judge a 


1 the number of 


Liz finally agree 
She sees that 
her clothes an 
dates she has. She decides the heart 
break they cause the I I are lett 


mut is not worth 


these 


girl by 
vour 


have by 


belonging. The large and 


CLIP COUPON — MAIL TODAY 
SUNLOP TURE & RUBBER CORP Bept.1) S08 Firth Ave. Rew York City 


Vlease rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book, “How 
“by Vinnie Kichards 


good « ast of young act actresses 


“/“-THE BRAVE 
bia). This 
novel 


Bull-fighting 
} 


BULLS 


is based on 


(Colum- 
Tom Lea's 
bull fighting in Mexico 


Mexican sports 


movie ro Iuenove Your Tewnts Gaur” 


about 


Vame 
fans 


is to 
lis to l S. sports tans 
concerns a matador® (Mel 
grown afraid of the 
recoverTs his courage 


bull of his | 


what basebal Address 


The story Ciey— 


The Ht D unlop 


Championship TENNIS BALLS 





Ferrer) who has 
bulls and how he 
when he faces the bravest 


careeT. 


® Means word is defined on page 20 





When you're through planting the words “burrow” 
and “burro” in mind, “borrow” a tip from millions 
of Americans and plant the word “Planters” in 
your mind, PLANTERS is your 100% guarantee 
of a fresh and nourishing food snack. They're rich 
in vitamins and protein that build energy, and are 
the absolute tops in peanut flavor. So get your energy the 
tasty way—with Planters Peanuts, the Planters Jumbo Block 


Peanut Bar, and the delicious Planters Peanut Butter. 


LP, NEA 
anters. oe 


; rattan 





Tools for Teachers 


Factories, Mines and 
W aterways 
(Industrial Western Europe) 


May 23 im Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Western Europe: 
Problems and Prospects (Economic 
Policy Division Series No. 21), 1949, 
free, National Association of Manufac- 
turers, Government Finance Dept., 14 
West 49 Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
Military and Economic Strength of 
Western Europe, by V. M. Dean and 
H. C. Gary (Reports Vol. 36, No. 11), 
1950, 25¢, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Summary of the French Working Paper 
on the Coal-Steel Pool (Doc. No. 16), 
1950, free, French Embassy Press & In- 
formation Division, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20. N. Y. 


BOOKS: Land of Joan of Arc, by 
Lillan J. Bragdon, $2.25 (Lippincott, 
1939). Low Countries, by Grace Yau- 
key, $1.75 (Holiday, 1949). France: 
Paris and the Provinces, by Dore Ogri- 
zek, $4.50 (McGraw, 1948). France, 
by Robert Davis, $1.25 (Holiday, 
1947). 


ARTICLES: “Miracle of Belgium,” 
by M. Heyne, U. N. World, Dec. 1950. 
“Mid-Century Holland Builds Her Fu- 
ture,” by S. Clark, National Geographic 
Magazine, Dec. 1950. “New French 
Steel Mills Soon to Rival Ruhr,” Busi- 
ness Week, Jan. 14, 1950. “I Cruised 
the Rhine on a Marshall Plan Barge,” 
by J. P. O'Donnell, Saturday Evening 
Post, Sept 3, 1949. “Rhine Is Active 
Again,” by J. E. Williams, Christian 
Science Monitor Magazine, Apr. 9, 
1949. “Most Visible of Invisibles,” by 
J. A. Barry, N. Y. Times Magazine, 
Apr. 23, 1950. “Report on Our First 
Front, Europe,” by L. Markel, N. Y. 
Times Magazine, Sept. 17, 1950 


FILMS: Factories, Mines and Water- 
ways (Earth and Its Peoples series), 
20 minutes, sale or rent, United World 
Films, 1445 Park Ave., N. Y. 29. This 
film on industrial Western Europe illus- 
trates that heavy industry tends to de- 
velop in areas which have easy access 
to sources of raw materials, labor sup- 
ply, and markets. Henry's Story, 20 
minutes, free, A. F. Films, Inc., Room 
1001, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. Re- 
building of the French barge fleet on 
the Rhine with Marshall plan aid. Di- 
manche en Alsace, 15 minutes, free, 
French National Tourist Office, Film 
Section, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. The 
Alsatian country side; dances and cos- 
tumes of its inhabitants; Cathedral of 
Strasbourg. 


“Oliver Twist”—Pro and Con 


WO years ago the British film mag- 

nate, J. Arthur Rank, produced a 
cinematic version of the Charles Dickens 
novel, Oliver Twist. The film was shown 
widely and without incident in Eng- 
land. But when it was proposed to ex- 
hibit it commercially in the United 
States, rumors of its content preceded 
it, and protests against its showing were 
issued by the Anti-Defamation League 
and a few other groups. The main 
ground of protest was that the character 
of Fagin, the criminal impresario who 
introduces homeless boys of London to 
a life of thievery, is portrayed in a man- 
ner that is calculated to promote anti 
Semitism. - 

As a result, Oliver Twist, distributed 
in this country by Eagle-Lion Classics, 
was withheld from approval by Joseph 
!. Breen, head of the Production Code 
Administration, the film industry's self- 
regulatory authority, pending investiga- 
tion. Meantime, the film was approved 
without change by the National Board 
of Review, a private body of high 
standards, by the New York State Cen 
sorship Board, and other bodies. The 
American Civil Liberties Union went on 
record as opposed to any censorship of 
the film by unofficial bodies. Eagle-Lion 
appealed the decision to the Motion 
Picture Association of America. 


Preview for Educators 


While the controversy was in this 
stage, the editors of Scholastic, aware 
that the film might have wide educa- 
tional interest when released, felt that 
more than normal precautions should be 
taken in formulating policy for its han- 
dling by classroom magazines used 
throughout the nation. They therefore 
arranged a special preview of the film 
through the courtesy of Eagle-Lion, to 
which they invited a group of about a 
dozen leading teachers of English and 
the social studies in the metropolitan 
area of New York, high school princi- 
pals, critics, and representatives of civic 
organizations. This group saw the pic- 
ture, held a free discussion, and filled 
out a questionnaire on pertinent ques- 
tions, for the guidance of the Scliolestic 
staff. 

As might be expected, no absolute 
consensus was reached on such a prob- 
lem of individual taste. There was wide 
disagreement on the quality of the film 
per se, though perhaps a general reac- 
ticn that it was overly melodramatic, 
artificial, and sadistic. As to the portrayal 
of Fagin by the well-known English 
actor, Alec Guinness, it was pointed out 
that, contrary to the original Dickens 
novel, which is filled with specific 
phrases that might be construed as evi- 
dence of anti-Semitism in a writer of a 


bygone and less sophisticated time, 
there is nothing in the film, either by 
word or act, that identifies Fagin as a 
Jew, and most modern youngsters would 
be unaware of such an implication. 
Some regret was expressed that the act- 
ing and direction gave to the character 
some undesirable suggestions by make- 
up and emotional overtones. But it was 
agreed that Fagin, though caricatured, 
was faithfully based on the Cruikshank 
drawings that illustrated the original 
Dickens text. 

On specific questions asked of our 
advisers, there was universal agreement 
that no obstacle should be placed in the 
way of the showing of Oliver Twist in 
commercial theaters, and that pupils 
should not be discouraged from attend- 
ing theatres displaying the film. As to 
its showing under school auspices, the 
majority agreed that while it should not 
be forbidden, it was not a sufficiently 
superior picture to justify being shown 
as a school movie. It was felt that it was 
best adapted to adults and mature high 
school students, and should not be 
shown to younger children. 


Teachers’ Responsibility 


The group was divided on the ques- 
tion of how to review the film in Scho- 
lastic. Most preferred that it be reviewed 
objectively, praising its good points and 
criticizing its bad points, without raising 
a probably non-existent issue of anti- 
Semitism. It was agreed, however, that 
if the showing of the film in any com- 
munity provoked widespread discussion 
or apparent prejudice on the part of 
students, it was the duty of high school 
teachers (preferably of English) to dis- 
cuss the problem impartially, making 
special effort to provide historical back- 
ground and critical, thinking among 
their students. 

To some degree the Oliver Twist dis- 
pute has now become an academic 
issue. On February 21 the film was 
voted a Production Code seal of ap- 
proval by unanimous vote of the board 
of directors of the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America, Inc., and will now 
be shown without hindrance through- 
out the United States. It is understood 
that the distributors agreed to make 
some minor eliminations from the film. 

After full discussion and study of the 
entire problem, the editors of Scholastic 
magazines asked our regular movie 
critic, an experienced staff editor, to 
prepare her conscientious estimate of 
the picture. Her review appears in the 
usual “Following the Films” column in 
this issue of the senior unit, but not in 
Junior Scholastic. Teachers are asked to 
read and apply it in the light of the 
above statement. 





no 
disappointments 


in September 


Students refreshed, eager for new 


experiences in learning. 


Materials ready. Your classroom 
magazines on hand in adequate 
quantity so that each student has 

his own copy. To accomplish this, 

place your tentative order now for 
the Scholastic magazine appropriate 


to your course and grade level. 


If you have not yet placed your 

order for next term, please do 
so today. You may use the order 
card we recently sent you, or order 


by penny postcard or letter. 


Revision privilege guaranteed. 


The important thing is to send | 


your order now so that copies 


of the first issue in September | 


are in your hands during 


the opening week of school. 


See your April 25th Teacher | 


Edition for announcement of the | 


editorial program for next 
school year and free study units, 
workbooks, 


and other materials 


available only to subscribing schools. 
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Off the Press 


Peace Can Be Won, by Paul G. Hoff 
man. Doubleday, N. Y. 188 pp., $2.50 
cloth; $1 pamphlet form. 


“I contend that we still have the op- 
portunity to avoid a general war if we 
can begin at once to wage the peace 
with imagination, boldness, and a sense 
of dedication.” This is the view of Paul 
Hoffman, former president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, who directed our 
Marshall Plan aid in Europe, and who 


| now directs the Ford Foundation which 


has $238,000,000 to invest in 
the peace ¥ 

Mr. Hoffman looks upon the Soviet 
Union as an ever-present threat to world 
peace. In meeting this threat he rejects 
both the “we-can-do-business-with- 
Stalin” and “preventive war” schools of 
thought. He agrees with the late Sena- 
tor Vandenberg, to whom he dedicates 


“waging 


| his book, that “Appeasement is surren- 


der on the installment plan.” The main 
hope for peace rests on continued co- 
operation with the North Atlantic na- 
tions. We must furnish both economic 
and military aid without dictation. At 
home we must be prepared to spend 
hundreds of millions of dollars in order 
to obtain a “posture of defense” which 


| will be convincing to Russia's leaders. 


He also holds out the possibility that 


| Stalin’s death, and the basic desire for 


freedom among peoples now under the 
dictatorship, may provoke internal revo- 
lution in the U.S.S.R. 

The book is written in clear, fre- 
quently lively prose. Mr. Hoffman per- 
ceives that we must meet the Kremlin 


| on four fronts—the military, economic, 


political, and psychological. 


The 1950's Come First 
Nourse. Holt, N. Y 


by Edwin G. 
184 pp., $2. 


“My candle burns at both the ends; 
It will not last the night 

But ah and oh, my friends— 
It gives a lovely light.” 


my foes 


This well-known verse by Edna St 
Vincent Millay is quoted by Dr. Nourse, 


former chairman of the Council of Eco 


nomic Advisers to the President, to fn- 
dict those pressure groups who look to 
a liberal government for all kinds of 
spending but who refuse to pay the 
piper in taxes. As Dr. Nourse notes, “We 
are still locked in a struggle of organ- 
ized groups and selfish individuals to 
advance their own personal interests 
even though the net result is to under- 
mine our financial structure.” 

The economist doesn't hesitate to be 
specific. He regards the “escalator 
clause” in the General Motors contract, 
for example, as an invitation to further 
inflation. Inflation, he fears, may destroy 
confidence in the dollar and the results 
to our economy may be cataclysmic. He 
examines critically tax policies which 
permitted deficit financing during pe- 
riods of prosperity. In chapters on the 
pressures of labor, agriculture, and busi- 
ness, he reviews the historic develop- 
ment of their organizations and their 
responsibilities during the present dan- 
ger. He commends the growing ten- 
dency among labor and business organ- 
izations to employ social scientists as 
policy advisers. 


Becoming American. The Problems of 
Immigrants and Their Children, by 
Irene D. Jaworski. Harper, N. Y. 114 
pp., $1.50. 


The attack on bigotry in America has 
become many-sided. At the last count 
almost one thousand organizations in 
the United States were engaged in bet- 
tering human relations. The present 
volume, sponsored by the Bureau for 
Intercultural Education, tries to reach 
secondary school students with a com 
bination story and non-fiction approach 
to the problem. The author is an Eng- 
lish teacher at Forest Hills High School, 
New York. 

The commendably brief chapters take 
up the resentment of immigrant children 
against their “un-American” parents, 
why immigrants came to America, and 
problems of adjustment in the new land. 
Much of the material is anecdotal and 
will hold the interest of high school stu- 
dents 

—Howarp L. Hurwitz 











FREEDOM FROM FEAR IN EDUCATION 


Pier om and methodology of teaching are important but not the 
4 only decisive factors in regard to the development of authoritarian 
types of personality. If the principal and teachers of an institution are 
careerists, or live in secret fear, or accept injustice without a stand, the 
system,of their school may be most progressive, and yet their students’ 
minds will echo the submissiveness, the spirit of intrigue and evil com- 
petition, and become the ideal material for authoritarian propaganda. 


—From a statement by Mox Horkheimer, Director of the Institute of Social 
Research, New York City, in Tensions That Couse Wars, edited by Hodley 


Contrit 


University of Illinois Press, 1950), p. 40 
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